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CAST INCLUDES 


XKLISABETH GRUMMER as Eva BENNO KUSCHE as Beckmesser 


SERDINAND FRANTZ as Sachs RUDOLF SCHOCK as Walther 


THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA and CHOIRS 
ALP 1506-10 in free presentation box with descr riptive notes. Libretto available, price 7/6d. 
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ORCHESTRA 
ETTORE GRACIS 


Concerto in G—RAVEL 
Concerto No. 4 in G minor 


— RACHMANINOFF 
ALP 1538 


** Here is marvellous piano playing 


in both concertos, something to listen 


to again and again with increasing 
appreciation and astonishment.” 
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flabby, and he smudges many of his runs, 
expertly covering up with the pedal. In 
Cascades, one of the Op. 41 set, he plays 
what I can only describe as any old notes. 
And yet he still sounds like a great pianist. 
His musicianship is immense, even though 
the degree of rubato he allows himself is not 
now in fashion. And he’s certainly a wonder 
for his age. 

H.M.V. presumably think Dohndanyi’s 
music is going to “ last ”’ or they would not 
have issued these records. Not everyone will 
agree with them; not, for instance, the 
author of the little article in Grove, who is 
mainly concerned with censoring the com- 
poser for the sort of buffoonery he thinks 
spoils the popular Variations on a Nursery 
Theme. In fact there is scarcely a trace of 
buffoonery on these two records. Equally 
surprising, only one piece is_ strongly 
influenced by Brahms—the very early Op. 2 
Intermezzo. But I must confess that none 
of these pieces seems to ‘me to have ‘the 
stature of works that are influenced by 
Brahms ; for instance the two early string 
quartets that used to be played more than 
they are now, and the Suite for Orchestra 
recently given a new lease of life by the 
Royal Ballet Company. These piano pieces 
can be grouped as follows: 1. “‘ Ye Olde ”’, 
tarted up. Besides the Gavotte and Musette, 
there is a suite in olden (i.e. eighteenth- 
century). style. Pleasant stuff, though 
Dohnanyi spoils the best piece, the Courante, 
by bad playing. 2. Variations. Dohnanyi 
is at his best in this form. The Pavane with 
Variations from Op. 17 has a sixteenth- 
century theme which is most exquisitely 
played, and there is one quiet variation that 
combines this theme with the tune of 
“ Gaudeamus igitur ”, for no better reason 
than they sound entrancing together. The 
Variations on a Hungarian Theme are even 
better, and would be well worth taking out 
of the cupboard once in a while. The old 
gentleman plays them with wonderful 
energy. 3. This last work might have come 
in my next group, music in Hungarian style. 
Dohnanyi must be sick and tired of being 
told that his music is not as Hungarian as 
Barték’s and Kodaly’s, but for whose 
existence his reputation would surely be 
higher today. However, there is plenty of 
Magyar influence in the big slow piece from 
the splendid Ruralia Hungarica set (which he 
later orchestrated), as also in the delightful 
Pastorale, which is based on a Hungarian 
carol known in some of our Primary schools 
as ““Come and adore Him, Born in a stable’’. 
4. Recent Works. (Grove lists nothing after 
Op. 37). The Six Piano Pieces, Op. 41, 
written in 1945, are dullish and lack indivi- 
duality. Better are the Three Singular Pieces, 
Op. 44, dated 1951. The Burletta, surpris- 
ingly, is written on rhythmic principles 
favoured by Boris Blacher, with successive 
bars in five-four, four-four, three-four and 
two-four ; later the pattern is reversed, and 
there are even times when the two hands 
are tracing different and opposing patterns 
at ihe same moment. The Nocturne from 
this set, despite its sub-title, ‘‘ Cats on the 
Ruof”, is serious and beautiful. 5. There 
remains Winterreigen, Op. 13, whose ten 
pi: ces fill a whole side. If I may delve into 
the cocktail cabinet for a moment, Schumann 
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rather than Brahms is the spiritual basis, 
diluted with salon water, but here and there 
a cherry on a stick in the form of a typical 
Dohnanyi side-stepping modulation relieves 
the monotony. Any reader of these words 
whose name is Ada will find themselves 
embalmed in a nice little piece that repeats 
the notes A D A with varying harmonies all 
the way through. Sphdrenmusik has its 
moments, while Tolle Gesellschaft is a jovial 
piece of lunacy, though too difficult for its 
composer. The other seven pieces are 
scarcely worth hearing, though I liked the 
dedication of one of them: “ An Freund 
Bob”’. 

Any composer of eighty is likely to find 
his reputation in a trough, and Dohnanyi 
is no exception. But people who prophesy 
an early demise for a once-popular com- 
poser’s music are often wrong. When I 
received, what I fondly imagined was a 
musical education, I was told that Rach- 
maninov was finished, not to mention Liszt, 
Puccini and Elgar. The Variations on a 
Nursery Theme show no signs of losing their 
popularity, and I would expect future 
generations to be grateful to H.M.V. for 
letting them hear how Dohnanyi played the 
almost-as-good variations on these discs, and 
perhaps just a few of the other pieces as well. 
The music, by the way, is well recorded. 
But I wish they had got him to do all the 
Ruralia Hungarica set, which contains some 
of his very best music, as also the Op. 11 
Rhapsodies. Or are they tocome? R.F. 


LIPATTI RECITAL. Partita No. 1 in 
B flat major (J. S. Bach). Sonata 
No. 8 in A minor, K.310 (Mozart). 
Impromptus, Op. 90, Nos. 2 and 3 
(Schubert) (33CX1499). Waltzes 
(Chopin): No. 5 in A flat major, 
‘Op. 42 ; No. 6 in D flat major, Op. 64, 
No. 1; No. 9 in A flat major, Op. 69, 
No. 1 ; No. 7 in Csharp minor, Op. 64, 
No. 2 ; No. 11 in G flat major, Op. 70, 
No. 1; No. 10 in B minor, Op. 69, 
No. 2; No. 14 in E minor (Post- 
humous) ; No. 3 in A minor, Op. 34, 
No. 2; No. 4-in F major, Op. 34, 
No. 3; No. 12 in F minor, Op. 70, 
No. 2 ; No. 13 in D flat major, Op. 70, 
No. 3; No. 8 in A flat major, Op. 64, 
No. 3; No. 1 in E flat major, Op. 18 
(33CX1500). Dinu Lipatti (piano). 
Columbia 33CX1499-1500 (two 12 in., 
41s. 84d. each). Recorded at his last 
recital given at the Besancon Festival, 
September 16th, 1950. 

On September 9th, 1950, Lipatti recorded, 
at his home in Geneva, four of the Chopin 
Waltzes, the Bach B flat Partita and the 
Mozart A minor Sonata during the brief 
and wonderful period of renewal of health 
and strength before his illness attacked him 
again, fatally, in November. He died on 
December 2nd of that year. 

In her foreword to Hommage a Dinu 
Lipatti his wife says the memory of his last 
recital, given at the Besangon Festival on 
September 16th, 1950, is too poignant for 
her to write about it, and that is what one 
feels in listening to this recording of the 
occasion. It is a precious and quite 
unexpected souvenir indeed of this in- 
comparable artist and gives us, in addition 
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to the recordings already issued, his 
wonderful playing of the second and third 
of the Schubert Impromptus, which he 
naturally played in the reverse order. In 
the G flat Impromptu (No. 3) he makes the 
lovely melody sing with wonderful lyrical 
intensity, and his treatment of the left hand 
part is something to marvel at. The caress 
he gives to the last rising phrase of the 
melody haunts the memory. The delicacy 
and clarity of his beautiful touch is superbly 
shown in the E flat Impromptu (No. 2), and 
most notable also is the dramatic emphasis 
in the middle section of the piece. This is 
how the audience heard him—their bursts 
of applause are included—and though I 
have not been able to compare these 
performances with those already issued, it 
seems to be that they are, if possible, even 
finer. However that may be, this is indeed 
a disc to treasure. A.R. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BEAUMONT. Twentieth Century Folk 
Mass. Charles Young (cantor), 
Peter Knight Singers. Frank Weir 
and his orchestra. Oriole MG20019 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Alldis, Davies (9/57) LPR201 

When people meet to discuss which are 
the great composers of our time, the 
name of Father Beaumont is unlikely to be 
mentioned. And yet his “‘ Folk Mass ” has 
achieved two recordings in the first six 
months of its career, one more than 
Stravinsky’s Mass. For this second version 
the accompaniment, formerly played on a 
Hammond organ, has been orchestrated in 
glorious technicolour, and there’s no doubt 
at all that this improves it; I can now just 
bear to listen to the thing. 

For some months prominent churchmen 
have been standing on their heads in their 
efforts to be broad-minded about this work, 
and I am told that the correspondence 
columns in The Church Times have been 
buzzing with it. Viewed from the right 
way up, it looks a quite ghastly jumbk of 
styles. I am not for one moment doubting 
Father Beaumont’s sincerity, and _ his 
motives are admirable, but I do doubt his 
ability to write a mass of this kind, which is 
no insult, for I would doubt the ability of 
almost anyone else to do it too. A Folk 
Mass is a possibility, but who are the folk ? 
Father Beaumont is an Englishman with a 
liking for American-style dance music, but 
he can never hope to write such music 
with conviction. He seems also to have a 
rather old-fashioned liking for Edwardian 
ballads, and Edward German, and the 
** big tune ”’ is in fact a close acquaintance 
of the latter’s “‘ O peaceful England”. He 
would probably argue that our own folk- 
music is not sufficiently alive to lure 
adolescents into the churches (is he not 
equally likely to lure communicants into 
the dance-halls ?), and that American-style 
dance music and Edwardian ballads are 
folk-music to most people. I would doubt 
this. Young people might go for the 
former and older age-groups for the latter, 
but very few would feel equal allegiance 
as Father Beaumont apparently does. And 
certainly the two styles cannot possibly be 
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fused with any remotely artistic result. If 
there is anything in the idea, a negro mass 
would seem to offer the best hope. The 
restrained style of the Modern Jazz Quartet 
might well produce quiet devotional music 
with an appeal for the more sophisticated 
adolescent, while, at a more exhibitionist 
level, a young coloured contralto called 
Odetta, to whose records I have recently 
been listening (not yet available in this 
country, but they'll come) would sing the 
sublime words with a sincerity and sense of 
rhythm that might well fill the aisles with 
teenagers; and their elders too. 

But of course such suggestions are only 
practicable in America or on a disc. They 
are of no use to Father Beaumont in his 
work in this country. And I must add that 
his “* cantor ”’ sings this, as I think, terrible 
music with praiseworthy conviction, while 
the pleasantly amateurish choir do all that 
can be expected of them. But to be frank I 
have no stomach for the Lord’s Prayer with 
a rather poor jazz accompaniment or 
“Now thank we all our God” as an 
English musical comedy chorus, and I am 
not weaned by unexpected bits in plainsong 
vein. R.F. 


BRAHMS. Wiegenlied: Immer leiser 
wird mein Schlummer. 

SCHUBERT. Gretchen am Spinnrad : 
Nacht und Traame. Erna Berger 
(soprano), Michael Raucheisen 
(piano). D.G.G. EPL30224 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

Erna Berger sings the Brahms Cradle Song 
charmingly, but is not so successful in 
“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer ” 
(“Ever gentler grows my _ slumber ”’), 
largely because transposition of a major 
third upwards from the original key robs 
the song of the dark tone a mezzo-soprano 
can bring to it. Miss Berger is one of the 
few sopranos I have heard able to sing 
““ Margaret at the spinning’ wheel” 
without any sense of strain in the last verse, 
and if she could have got a little more 
sadness into the burden of the song “*‘ My 
peace is gone, my heart is sore” her 
rendering would have been even better 
than it is. She brings great serenity and 
admirable phrasing to “* Night and dreams”, 
one of the most beautiful of all Schubert’s 
songs. Michael Raucheisen accompanies 
very well and the recording is excellent. 

A.R. 


MOZART. Requiem Mass, K.626. 
Elsie Morison (soprano), Monica 
Sinclair (contralto), Alexander 
Young (tenor), Marian Nowakowski 
(bass), B.B.C. Chorus, Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 
Chorus master: Leslie Woodgate. 
Fontana CFL1000 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Krips (1/51) LX3080-1 
Scherchen (6/56) DTL93079 
E. Jochum (1/57) DGM18284 
Horenstein (4/57) DL270 


After all these years of thinking that 
Fontana was the name of a family of 
seventeenth century Italian composers of 
chamber music, I now see that this is a 
mirage. Fontana is a record label. And a 
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very good one, too, judging by this new better: they have given us an English 
Mozart Requiem. In THe GramMopHone for recording, with a fine team of soloists, the 
January, 1957, A.P. hinted that the best R.P.O., and the B.B.C. Chorus under Sir 
thing to do with this tiresome Reguiem Thomas Beecham’s meritorious baton. 

situation was to persuade Philips to release The recording is remarkably vivid and 
the Bruno Walter version, available for sonorous, with just enough reverberation ‘o 
some time in America. Philips have done add dignity, though not too much to impair 








Three recordings of works inspired by Shakespeare’s “* Romeo and Jultet”’ appear in this issue: the 
composers range from Berlioz, through Tchaikovsky to Prokofiev, but the performers are one and the 
same, the 28-year-old Lorin Maazel with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Certainly a unique 
setting for Maazel’s record debut in this country. Very much a cosmopolitan, Maazel was born in 
Paris of Dutch and Russo-Hungarian parentage, he was educated in the U.S.A. and is now resident 
in Rome. On the recommendation of Serge Koussevitsky he conducted Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Symphony of 
Psalms ”’ at the American Tanglewood Festival in 1951 and this did much to enhance his reputation. 
In 1953 there followed concert tours in Europe and now his initial recordings for D.G.G. 
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BRAHMS: 
Handel, Op. 24 
Four Piano Pieces, Op. 119 


Rhapsody in G Minor, Op. 79, No.2 
PYE 12” L.P. CCL. 30109 





. the recording was good, with the piano tone emerging rich and 
warm and resonant, just as Brahms requires. ... he somehow or 
other detaches himsel , doing everything that the composer asks nd him, 
yet in the last resort allowing the music to speak for itself. ... it is 
very pleasing Brahms playing’’. 


**Gramophone Record Review’’. December 1957 
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clarity—at least in the orchestral part. I 
find the chorus less satisfactory in this 
respect, for, although they produce a good 
body of tone, the usual faults of balance are 
there (loud sopranos and tenors, reticent 
contraltos and basses) and the words are not 
too clear. Even the Vienna Opera Chorus 
in D.G.G.’s version, for all its subdued 
woolliness, manages to get some of the words 
across. After all, the one common and 
constant factor in all these performances is 
the Latin text, and it should moreover be a 
decisive factor. If the text is even slightly 
inaudible, the loss to the general quality of 
the performance is great. Happily, the four 
soloists chosen by Sir Thomas have excellent 
diction and an ability to blend well in 
ensembles. 

Beecham’s “‘ Tuba mirum ”’ is a resound- 
ing and remarkable triumph. Instead of the 
usual feeble apology for the last trump, 
sounding for all the world like a solitary 
and henpecked trombonist practising in a 
railway tunnel, we have all the spine- 
chilling, blazing brass that we normally 
associate with Berlioz. The effect is truly 
magnificent. What is more, the obbligato 
trombone accompanying the bass soloist is 
here replaced by a more decorous violoncello 
—unauthentic perhaps, but the only way to 
avoid the kind of bathos that one usually 
associates with this noble number. Indeed, 
on replaying this passage, I am sure that if 
Mozart had ever corrected proofs of the 
Requiem, he would have switched the 
trombone solo elsewhere, just as Beecham 
has done. 

Nowakowski has a noble organ, but is 
not quite happy in pure cantilena. Kim 
Borg does better on D.G.G., but on the 
other hand Nowakowski is superb in the 
ensembles, providing a firm and resonant 
bass line, and never intruding too much. 
Elsie Morison gives a beautifully cool and 
steady performance, with reliable intonation 
and splendidly musical phrasing. She 
achieves the seraphic quality of tone that 
Krips’s choir boys ought to have but don’t, 
and (unlike Seefried in the D.G.G. version) 
descants above the other soloists without 
over-dominating them. Monica Sinclair 
deals capably with the contralto sections, 
and Alexander Young adds lustre to the 
tenor solos and lift to the ensembles. The 
“Benedictus”” is most sensitively done, 
though even here I could have wished for 
smoother singing from Nowakowski. As for 
the orchestra, there is plenty of bite in the 
R.P.O.’s brass, and their mellifluous wood- 
wind can hardly be bettered. 

I have hinted that Sir Thomas takes 
liberties with the score, but in nearly every 
case they are entirely justifiable liberties, 
and they add immeasurably to the power 
of the music. The organ’s chordal support 
in “ Rex tremendae ”’ is an example of an 
eminently effective addition to the score, 
though I wondered whether this number 
coincided with the beginning of a new 
session, for a slight sharpening of pitch 
appears to take place at the beginning of 
tuis band. 

In summing up, I have no hesitation in 
dismissing any small defects, for the per- 
formance as a whole is majestic and 
compelling, and the recording is throughout 
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of excellent quality. Let us hope that 
Signor Fontana gives us more of the same 
kind. D.S. 


HEILMER. Pontifical Hymn: “ In 
Cimbalis bene Sonantibus’’. String 
orchestra conducted by Antonelli. 
With the bells of St. Peter’s, Rome, on 
the reverse of the disc. Parlophone 
GEP8648 (7 in., 11s. 14d.). 

The fact that the sound of the bells of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, can be heard on one side 
of this disc may well recommend it to those 
who associate their ringing with some great 
occasion and also to campanologists, for 
the oldest of the six bells (now electrically 
operated) dates from 1288. The largest 
bell is 244 feet in circumference and weighs 
9 tons. Eight strokes on the large bell are 
followed with a joyful clangour by the whole 
lot. 

The Pontifical Hymn for strings, by a 
composer unknown to me, and listed without 
prefix, as Heilmer, is given a title from Psalm 
150, “‘ Praise Him on the loud sounding 
cymbals ’’, not at all appropriate to the 
medium chosen here. The music is jolly 
commonplace stuff in the style of early 
Verdi, which no one would ever guess 
could be associated with the Basilica. It 
will provide an excellent item for a quiz. 
The recording is good. 


PALESTRINA. “ Le Vergini’’. Stabat 
Mater. Super Flumina Babylonis. 
Choir of the Choral Academy, 
Lecco, conducted by Guido Camil- 


lucci. Vox PL9740 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 
Stabat Mater : 
Aachen Cathedral, Rehmann (1/58) EPA37142 


Super Flumina Babylonis : 
Vienna Boys (4/55) NBR6013 


Le Vergini is a series of eight five-part 
spiritual madrigals which Palestrina com- 
posed in 1594 to the texts of the first eight 
stanzas of Petrarch’s famous “ Song to the 
Virgin ” and which correspond to the eight 
pieces of the First Book of Madrigals for Five 
Vowes which the composer published in 
1581. Each of the madrigals begin with 
the word Vergine, adding in the first six 
numbers one of her attributes: beautiful, 
wise, pure, holy, unique, radiant. In these 
two books of madrigals, as Henry Coates 
well says, “‘ We may not be far wrong in 
regarding this music in turn meditative, 
mystic, impassioned and all tinged with an 
intimate beauty as a musical mirror of the 
composer’s own soul, a reflection of his 
inmost thoughts and aspirations ”’. 

The music in the set here recorded is 
remarkably varied, and the Palestrina 
evidently feels free, writing in the madrigal 
form and in the vernacular, to be more 
illustrative than in his motets. Thus he 
illustrates the word struggle in the line 
** Resolve my struggle ” (No. 1), makes the 
music dance joyfully in recalling his love for 
Mary (No. 5) and graphically depicts the 
line “ Swifter than lightning” (No. 7). 
He writes with great simplicity and charm 
for the most part and the Lecco Choir sing 
the lovely music with fervour and fair 
understanding. They do quite well in the 
well known four-part motet Super flumina 
Babylonis (‘* By the waters of Babylon ”’), 
but I prefer a dynamically more restrained 
and less heavily accented treatment of Stabat 
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Mater than they give. As usual the radiance 
of the closing bars, “* Paradisi gloria ’’, 1s 
not conveyed, but at least they are all here. 
which was not the case on the Aachen 
Cathedral disc. It is a pity that the Lecco 
Choir cannot be recorded with a better 
acoustic: the disc wants “ nursing ” to get 
the best out of it. 

The Italian and Latin texts of the various 
pieces, with English translations, are printed 
on the sleeve, and there is an excellent note 
on the works by the conductor. This disc 
should be cordially welcomed by lovers of 
Palestrina’s music. Opportunities of hear- 
ing the spiritual madrigals are very rare. 


A.R. 


WOLKENSTEIN. Nine Lieder: Sag 
an, Herzlieb; Wolauff gesell! wer 
jagen will; “‘ Nu huss!” sprach der 
Michel von Wolkenstein ; Ave mater, 
o Maria; Der mai mit lieber zal ; 
Geluck und hail ain michel schar ; Es 
fuegt sich, da ich was von zehen jaren 
alt; Ich klag ain engel; Stand auff 
Maredel ! Lotte Wolf-Matthaus 
(contralto), Bernhard Michaelis 
(tenor), Ferdinand Conrad (recorder 
and tambourin), Ilse Brix-Meineri 
(alto-fiddle), Johannes Koch (tenor- 
fiddle and Krummhorn), Walter 
Gerwig (lute), Hermann Dick (lute), 
Claude Flagel (hurdy-gurdy). 

ANONYMOUS. _ Lieder and Spiel- 
stiicke from the Glogauer Lieder- 
buch: Probitate eminentem ; Christ, 
der ist erstanden; O  plasmator ; 
Elzeleyn, lipstis Elzeleyn; Der phfawin 
schwantcz ; Ich bynss erfrewt; Dy 
katzen phote; Al fol. Eva-Juliane 
Gerstein (soprano), Friedrich 
Brickner-Riiggeberg (tenor), Fer- 
dinand Conrad (recorder), Ilse 
Brix-Meinert (descant viol), Rose- 
marie Lahrs (tenor viol), Johannes 
Koch (viola da gamba and recorder). 
Walter Gerwig (lute), Otto Stein- 
kopf (dulcian and Krummbhorn). 
D.G.G. Archive APM14512 (12 in., 
41s. 9d.). 

In spite of the apparent difference in 
style and content between the two sides of 
this disc, they have one important element 
in common : both Oswald and the compiler 
of Glogau leaned heavily on French com- 
posers from Machaut and Vaillant to 
Dufay and Busnois. German polyphony 
was a long way behind French, English, 
Spanish, and Italian polyphony, and it 1s 
not surprising that the earliest efforts of the 
German school made use of imitations or 
direct borrowings. Oswald was born about 
1377 (the year when Machaut died) in the 
town of Wolkenstein in the Tyrol. He led 
a colourful life, travelling widely and build- 
ing up something of a reputation as a 
speculator in real estate. 

His songs possess a strong individuality 
both as regards their melodic lines and thei 
treatment of rhythm and harmony. Oswald 
was fully conversant with the complex 
notation of the time, and often used this 
to good effect. Of the nine songs recorded, 
five are for voices and instruments, while 
four are performed by instruments alone. 
This practice may be excused in the interests 
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of programming the disc, but it is a pity 
to lose the texts. Although the index card 
gives no details about the date of the songs 
or their source, readers may like to know 
that the songs chosen were written in all 
probability between 1402 and 1433, and 
that they are preserved in two manuscripts, 
one in Vienna (National Library) and the 
other in Innsbruck (University Library). 

The songs deal with various subjects : 
love (Nos. 1 and 9), defiance (No. 3), 
springtime (No. 5) and personal narrative 
(No. 7). One of the best-known of this 
group is Der mai mit lieber zal (score in 
“* Historical Anthology of Music ’’, Vol. 1, 
page 64) which is a rearrangement of 
Vaillant’s Par maintes foy. The bird calls 
are beautifully brought off by the tenor, 
Bernhard Michaelis, who is joined in two 
other songs by Lotte Wolf-Matthaus (alto). 

¢ assortment of instruments used for 
accompaniment is rather remarkable, for 
there are at least two that must be un- 
familiar even to the collector of recorded 
curiosities : the alto krummhorn (a double- 
reed instrument of the bassoon family), 
and the hurdy-gurdy. (This latter instru- 
ment is played by Claude Flagel, whom 
J.N. and I met at a musicological congress 
in Belgium last September: we were 
intrigued by M. Flagel’s account of the 
history and technique of his instrument.) 
This side of the record is really well sung 
and well played, and it is a thousand pities 
that the standard was not maintained for 
the reverse side. Before I pass on to the 
Glogau pieces, readers may care to note 
that the Wolkenstein songs are grouped 
thus: Band 1—1 and 2; Band 2—3 and 4; 
Band 3—5 and 6; Band 4—7; Band 5—8 
and 9. 

Once again the index card is silent with 
respect to the original source of the Glogau 
pieces. They were written down in the 
town of Glogau in Upper Silesia, and 
the three part-books are now in Berlin 
(Oeffentliche wissenschaftliche Bibliothek 
Ms 40098). A selection of the 294 pieces 
was published in Das Erbe Deutscher Musik, 
Vols. 4 and 8. For those who are able to 
get hold of these scores, I give a list 
of the items, again showing which bands 
contain which pieces. The first figure is the 
number of the volume, the second refers to 
the page, and the third to the number on 
the right-hand side of each piece. Band | : 
Probitate (8/9/111). Band 2: (a) Christ der 
ist erstanden—a misleading title on several 
counts, as a five-fold structure is made out 
of the following three pieces—Suwrrexit 
Christus (8/15/126) ; Christus der ist erstanden 
(4/4/124) ; Christ ist erstanden (4/3/94). 
(b) O plasmator (8/63/209). Band 3: 
(a) Elzeleyn (4/15/250). (6) Der pfauen schwanz 
(4/88/208 ; 4/89/22). Band 4: (a) Ich 
bynss erfrewt (4/18/206). (b) Dy katzen pfote 
(4/94/13). (c) Al fol (4/6/183). 

Probitate eminentem | Ploditando exarare is a 
doubie-texted cantus firmus motet in honour 
of Andreas Ritter, a choir director to the 
Austin canons of Sagan. As both texts are 
omitted, the piece rather loses its point, 
and Ritter is doubtless furious. There are 
dozens of instrun en:al pieces in Glogau: 
why take a particularly fascinating occa- 
sional piece and ruiu it by omitting the 
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texts ? Christ der ist erstanden, is, as I have 
said, a hoax. Somebody has had the clever 
idea of grouping together pieces based on 
Resurrection chorales: but unfortunately 
this is a pointless thing to do, for they were 
never meant to be played as a sequence, 
and even use quite different and distinct 
chorale tunes. Even the early Germans 
knew this, for they distinguished very 
carefully between Christus surrexit (= Christus 
der ist erstanden) and Surrexit Christus (=Christ 
ist erstanden). As it is, this five-fold (a bc ba) 
farrago is neither one thing nor the other, 
and to add to the confusion there is a hope- 
less lack of unanimity in the matter of 
musica ficta. Sometimes the leading notes 
are sharpened, sometimes not. O plasmator, 
a four-part motet with text underlaid to 
each voice, is performed (twice, for some 
odd reason !) by instruments only. Elzelzyn, 
a well-known folk-song, is performed in the 
proper manner but is spoiled by the tenor 
who starts flat and appears not to have too 
good a command of vocal technique or 
phrasing. 

There are two settings of Der pfauen 
schwanz, one probably by Barbingant, the 
other by Paulus de Broda. Both are played, 
quite well, by a mixed consort. The tune 
(which means ‘“‘ peacock’s tail’’) was much 
used in the fifteenth century for Mass 
settings, by such composers as Obrecht and 
Johannes Martini. Ich bynss erfrewt suffers 
from poor singing. Dy katzen pfote 
(“‘ catspaw””’ or “ pussyfoot”’ to you) is 
an amusing instrumental piece. Al fol is a 
song shared by tenor and soprano— 
perhaps the best of the vocal items. Alto- 
gether, this side of the disc could have been 
much better planned and more satisfactorily 
performed. D.S. 


BJORLING AT CARNEGIE HALL. 
Adelaide (Beethoven). Frihlings- 
glaube; Die Forelle; Standchen; 
Die bése Farbe (Schubert). Traum 
durch die Dammerung; Caecilie 
(R. Strauss). Standchen (Brahms). 
Don Giovanni: “Il mio tesoro” 
(Mozart). Fedora: ‘‘ Amor ti vieta ” 
(Giordano). Carmen: Flower Song 
(Bizet). Manon: Le réve (Massenet). 
Ideale (Tosti). Tosca: “‘ E lucevan 
le stelle’’ (Puccini). L’alba separa 
della luce ombra (Tosti). I dream 
of Jeannie with the light brown 
hair (Foster). Jussi Bjérling (tenor), 
Frederick Schauwecker (piano). 
R.C.A. RBI6011 (12 in., 39s. 114d.). 

Jussi Bjérling, hero of so many complete 
opera recordings, has not sung at Covent 

Garden since the war, though fairly often 

in the Albert and Festival Halls. He has 

seemed to me two singers with the same 
voice. The Bjérling of the opera recordings 
is a fine stvlist, very musical, always able to 
hold attention. The Bjérling of the recital 
platform delights me tor a few songs or 
arias by his well-produced stream of fine 
tone, but then monozony sets in. For the 
life of me, I cannot see the point of gathering 
up on an LP disc a side of operatic arias just 
about of all which the tenor has done 
properly, with orchestra. In front of his 

Carnegie Hall public, he sings less artfully 

than in the studio. Besides, we have to put 
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up with audience applause after, and some 
times also before, each number. I am not 
entirely against “live”? recordings—the 
Irmgard Seefried recital on D.G.G., for 
example, is remarkably successful. Nor will 
anyone who heard Elisabeth Schumann sing 
in the Albert Hall (to go no farther back) 
declare that Lieder should not be sung to 
large audiences. This record should please 
the large public who pay large prices to 
hear their favourite tenor, and don’t find 
his recitals monotonous. But the H.M.V. 
catalogue still holds recordings by him of all 
the arias (except “Il mio tesoro”’) and 
the two Tosti songs which are superior. 

He is no Lieder singer, he has no trace of 
intimacy; even the aria-like Adelaide 
(which he once recorded so agreeably) is 
now too constantly loud. The audience 
behaves like a London one, applauding the 
first songs politely, really getting roused— 
shouts of ** Encore! ”’—after a lusty Die 
bose Farbe. A ringing Cacilie moves them 
further to roars of “ Bravo!”. They go 
mad after “Amor ti vieta” (over-forceful), 
sound a little doubtful when Jdeale is 
announced, but are captured then by the 
tenor’s soft, attractive tone. The first few 
notes, on the piano, of the 7osca aria touch 
off happy applause. The Flower Song is all 
tone, no shaping; the “ Dream” from 
Manon is gentler. Don Ottavio sounds like 
a hero. The pianist strikes me as poor, 
coarse and insensitive ; particularly bad 
in Die Forelle. ‘The recording is very 
clear. I cannot really say the disc gives a 
false impression of Bjérling, for I have 
attended recitals just like this one ; but it 
certainly does not represent the fine, 
indeed the thrilling artist who can be heard 
on sO many records. A.P. 


SCHLEMM AND SCHOCK. Caro mio 
ben (Giordani) (a and c). Vesperae 
solemnes de confessore, K.339 
(Mozart): Laudate Dominum (6, ¢ 
and d). Serse (Handel): ‘‘ Ombra 
mai fi” (a and c). Ave, verum 
corpus, K.618 (Mozart) (c and d). 
(a) Rudolf Schock (tenor), (6) Anny 
Schlemm (soprano), (c) String 
Orchestra conducted by Wilhelm 
Schiichter, (7) Choir of St. Hedwig’s 
Cathedral, Berlin (Chorus Master: 
Karl Forster), ©H.M.V. 7EG8291 
(7 in., Lls. 14d.). 

It might have been more tasteful to 
couple the two sacred compositions by 
Mozart on a non-extended 45, rather than 
to preface each with a secular song, to make 
a collection entitled moments serene. ‘* Caro 
mio ben” passes directly into ‘* Laudate 
Dominum”’, and the Largo into Ave 
Verum Corpus, without even a dividing scroll. 
The Giordani is “‘souped up’”’ with 
harmonies Ancient ani Modern, made 
into a religioso piece. Schock sings it well 
enough, in his full, “‘ baritoney ”’ tenor, 
but in the Largo his tone is not steady, 
and there is no trill. Anny Schlemm is a 
proficient solost in ‘‘Laudate Dominum” ; 
this is an enjoyable performance, if not a 
particularly charming one. The motet is 
smoothly done, but so resonantly recorded 
that some of the detail is lost. A.P. 
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MOZART: REQUIEM MASS IN D MINOM 
Ik THOM 4S BE ECLIiAM ‘iui Secale rho 








MOZART 


Requiem Mass in D minor, K.626 
Elsie Morison (Soprano) 

Monica Sinclair (Contralto) 
Alexander Young (Tenor) 
Marian Nowakowski (Bass) 

The B.B.C. Chorus 

(Chorus master, Leslie Woodgate) 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 
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BEETHOVEN 


Symphony No. 3 in E flat, Op. 55 
(Eroica) 

The Cleveland Orchestra 
conducted by George Szell 

CFL 1001 
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SEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 in B minor 
(Unfinished) 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 





CFL 1004 
CFL 1000 
DELIUS CHABRIER 
Appalachia Espana 
(Variations on an Old Slave Song) 
Arabesque for Baritone, Chorus STRAUSS 


and Orchestra 

Einar Norby (Baritone) 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Chorus, conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 
CFL 1009 








for record pleasure 


A product of Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 


Waltz: Morning Papers, Op. 279 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart., C.H. 
CFE 15000 

(Extended Play) 


(PG 1003) 
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“First Movement...Part one... . Fake one!’’ 


The intent-looking gentleman above, is the vital behind- 
the-scenes link between the conductor’s score and you, 
the listener. He is one of Capitol’s recording engineers 
... an able musician and a capable technician, fully 
sensitive to the ultimate fulfilment of the work involved. 
If youare unaware of his presence when you hear a Capitol 
long playing record, that is proof that he has done a good 
iob. For, by his direction of artistes and control of record- 
ing equipment, he strives to capture a performance so 
vivid in its realism that you are conscious of the music... 
and nothing else. That, in fact, is what you hear on any 
Capitol Full Dimensional Sound record. Jt is the highest 
fidelity known to the recorder’s art! 





Incomparable 
High Fidelity in 
FULL 
DIMENSIONAL 
SOUND 


CLASSICS 














Hear This Month’s Magnificent New 
Full Dimensional Sound Release 


VICTOR ALLER, piano, with members of the Hollywood String 
Quartet—BRAHMS Quartet No.2in A Major, Opus 26 P.8378 


THE ROGER WAGNER CHORALE—Folk Songs of the Old World, 
Vol. 1, The British Isles P.8387 


ER'CH LEINSDORF conducting The Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra—peEBussy La Mer: RAVEL Daphnis and Chloé P.8395 


FELIX SLATKIN conducting The Hollywood Bowl Symphony 


Orchestra—TCHAIKOVSKY The Nutcracker Suite, Opus 7la: 
MENDELSSOHN Incidental Music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream P.8404 


»-2s. and remember 


A STUDY IN HIGH FIDELITY— in special album complete 
with 12-page brochure by Charles Fowler, editor 


of the American ‘‘High Fidelity’’ magazine. SAL 9020 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSEI conducting the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra—HOLsT The Planets P.8389 
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DVORAK. Jacobin—excerpts. 
Count William Eduard Haken 
Bohus Vaclav Bednar 
Adolf Jiri Schiller 
Juliet Ludmila Cervinkova 
Filip Viadimir Jedenactik 
Jiri Ivo Zidek 
Benda Karel Hruska 
Terinka Miloslava Fidlerova 


Lotinka Marie Ovcacikova 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Prague 
Smetana Theatre conducted by 
Jaroslav Vogel. Supraphon LPV139 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


(Excerpts : Overture: Act 1, scenes 1, 6 and 7. 
Prelude: Act 2, scenes 1, 5 and 8. Act 3, scenes 
2 and 3.) 


This opera was given in English some 
years ago at the Scala Theatre, London, 
and proved to be a most delightful piece, 
but not one that easily provides what is 
meant by “ high-lights ”. Nevertheless the 
music on this single disc will give much 
pleasure, I think, as the score is full of lovely 
things, gay, humorous and tender. The 
story, told on the cover of the disc, is based 
on a novel by Alois Jirisek (one of the 
outstanding figures of modern Czech 
literature of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries) and the action takes place during 
the French Revolution, hence it title—for a 
Jacobin denoted “‘a criminal, murderer, 
and bandit ” to the local big-wig, who has 
repudiated and disinherited his son for 
joining this political party. What, however, 
probably attracted Dvorak to the story was 
the character of the schoolmaster, Benda, 
who “sums up in his person the Czech 
cantors of the past and the teachers of 
Dvorak’s youth.” 

Dvorak draws a tender and humorous 
portrait of this musical enthusiast and in 
the first scene of Act 2 we hear him directing 
a general rehearsal of a serenade-cantata 
he has composed to welcome the new lord 
of the castle (the original title of the opera 
was The Nobleman’s Arrival). “‘I must 
admit’, he says, ‘“‘this is a_ successful 
piece. Not even Mozart would be ashamed 
of it. It’s classical music ’’. The sleeve note 
missing the point, appears to agree with this 
appraisal ; but in fact its main feature is a 
jolly hurdy-gurdy tune, just as Dvorak 
intended. This lengthy scene—it involves 
a change-over—is the least well recorded 
extract. 

Karel Hruska is admirable as the perky 
little schoolmaster, but Miloslava Fidlerova, 
as Terinka, when she can be heard, is 
inadequate to-her florid passages and else- 
where slides untidily about her phrases. 

Except for occasional unsteadiness of 
tone, the baritones and basses are excellent, 
and Ivo Zidek, in the tenor part of Jiri, one 
of Terinka’s suitors, sings charmingly, 
though he is not a Boris Blachut. 

Vladimir Jedenactik, the admirable chief 
smuggler in the recording of Smetana’s The 
Kiss, sings his famous song of rage at being 
mocked (Act 1) very well indeed. It is one 
of the best things in the opera. 

Dvorak gives some beautiful music to 
Bohus, the Count’s supposedly Jacobin son, 
and his wife, Julie, and in Act 2, Scene 5, 
they have a very moving duet, the key 
phrase of which is echoed by Terinka (on 
the note here), Jiri and Benda. The first 
highlight is the jolly waltz of the short 
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introduction which raises the curtain, rather 
unexpectedly, on a Sunday afternoon scene 
in the village, with the people in church 
singing in praise of the Virgin Mary. Thus 
Bohus and his wife are greeted as they 
return to their homeland. Ludmilla Cervin- 
kova and Vaclav Bednar sing very accept- 
ably in these two parts, the chorus are 
excellent, and so is the orchestral playing, 
but—as usual—the recording, otherwise 
good, puts the orchestra in the background 
once the voices come in. Matters improve, 
in this respect, on the second side. The 
surfaces are a little obtrusive in quiet 
passages. A 


PONCHIELLI. La Gioconda. 
La Gioconda Anita Cerquetti (sop). 
Laura Adorro 
Giulietta Simionato (mezzo-sop. ) 
Alvise Badoero Cesare Siepi (bass) 
La Cieca Franca Sacchi (cont.) 
Enzo Grimaldo 
Mario del Monaco (ten.) 


Barnaba Ettore Bastianini (bar.) 
Zuane Giorgio Giorgetti (bass) 
Isepo Athos Cesarini (ten.) 


Chorus and Orchestra of the Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni. Decca 
LXT5400-2 (three 12 in., 119s. 104d.). 
Parodi (1/54) ULP9229-1/4 

I feel sure I shall not be alone in raising 
a loud and unashamed cheer for an old 
Grand Opera which is also a grand old 
opera. Great slices of cake for six star 
singers—and lashings of ham all round! 
A good performance of La Gioconda (The 
Merry Girl—oh, irony !) is a money’s-worth 
if nothing else. There is no room for a 
patronising smile. Ponchielli was put in 
the shade by Verdi, as all agree. Yet this 
opera of 1876, with a libretto taken from 
Victor Hugo’s Angelo by Boito, using a 
pseudonym, surely gave old Verdi some 
ideas in the handling of crowds and changing 
of moods—notably in the first act and third 
act of his Otello (1887). 

For effective spacing of a cloak-and- 
dagger drama this opera can give even 
Verdi points. Theatrical strokes abound. 
Never were so many plottings overheard, 
sO many poignards raised only to be 
checked in the nick of time when it is 
seen that the target is “ none other than...” 
someone whom it is now desperately 
important not merely not to stab, but 
actually to risk your life trying to save, etc., 
etc.! In the silence which follows a blood- 
curdling shriek of despair, what should waft 
in through the casement than the placid 
songs of gondoliers ? Not a dull moment 
and only an idiot would deny even to the 
ballet its due as a first-rate score for dancing. 
Moreover all the vocal writing is idiomatic, 
with an instinctive feel for what is effective 
in the voice. “ Suicidio ” is very far from 
being a second-rate hack’s sole inspiration ; 
there are other scenes no less imposing. 

Italians may have lost the art of bel canto 
at present, but they have not lost the other 
thing which an American critic so charm- 
ingly described as “ can belto ”. This is the 
sort of vocal music which asks the ultimate 
in sustained and passionate utterance, and 
it is the kind of thing to which Italian singers 
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respond as if their all were never too much 
to offer. Those whose memories go back to 
the Destinn performances and kind of 
voluptuous elegance in singing which casts 
containing Kirkby Lunn and Sammarco, 
not to mention Caruso and later Gigli with 
Ponselle, probably will feel about the present 
company that it ought to be possible to 
achieve more refinement without any lower- 
ing of the heat. But a great many listeners. 
whose standards are less exalted, will surely 
admire the heat and the passion and the 
full-throated generosity of the thing and 
worry comparatively little about refinements. 
In my opinion, it sweeps the board clear of 
competitors, not merely the much less 
richly cast Nixa set (of 4 discs) but even that 
old one on 78s (though Arangi-Lombardi is 
not an easy one to shake). In particular, 
Mme Cerquetti, in my opinion, thoroughly 
deserves her promotion—the width of her 
compass, the steadiness of her line and her 
superior sense of style are all more than 
merely promising. 

The prelude is followed by a splendid 
burst of operatic crowd-gaiety outside the 
Doge’s Palace in Venice ; into which like 
a passing cloud Barnaba the Inquisition spy, 
standing by a pillar, soon interjects his 
sinister voice. The chorus is quite on its 
toes and Gavazzeni does not play too 
cautiously. But it is odd how Italian 
choruses so often fail to achieve a real 
attack ; from the second note on, everyone 
is splendid ; it’s just the first step which is 
apt to be fluffed. Still the dramatic 
chiaroscuro is not at fault here; and 
Bastianini sounds wonderfully promising 
with his dark menacing tone—and the 
promise is mostly fulfilled. Once or twice 
he fails to point a passage of conversationa! 
irony, singing it all like a police-sergeant 
reading a charge, and there are climaxes 
(in “QO monumento”’) which make him 
force a little, but generally and in this long 
first act (which occupies both sides 1 and 2) 
he is vividly the villain of the composer’s 
intentions. When Gioconda and her blind 
mother come in we are again introduced to 
voices which sound well cast for the roles ; 
and as the lecherous baritone makes his 
pass as the soprano (to the noisy lament of 
her mother) the firmness of Mme Cerquetti’s 
** top ” is revealed. La Cieca is a good part 
for a contralto of character ; Franca Sacchi 
(once a Tosca now gone down in the scale) 
has plenty of passion and loud tone, but she 
might make a bit more of the phrasing in 
her solos. In the trio where mother and 
daughter are singing against the eaves- 
dropping Barnaba, however, all three voices 
blend and contrast admirably. The scene 
where the losers of the regatta are whipped 
up by the villain into accusing the Blind 
One of witchcraft comes off most excitingly 


Decca libretti 

The English/Italian libretti to La Gioconda, 
reviewed above, is now available, price 5s. 
In addition the libretti to Andrea Chénier, is 
also available, price 4s. 6d. These libretti, 
published by the Decca Record Co., are 
obtainable from all record dealers or 
directly from the Publicity Department, 
The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton 
Road, London, S.W.9. 
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and into this erupts Gioconda again with 
piercing cries of ‘‘ Mia Madre” and the 
noble Enzo (disguised as a Dalmatian— 
sailor, of course) with cleaving calls of 
*“* Let the old girl alone, you assassins, etc., 
etc... Mario Del Monaco in great, rock- 
splitting voice. The tug of-war sways to 
and fro and then almost at once two more 
splendid voices are on us: Simionato as 
Laura (whom the tenor loves all too well) 
and the bass Siepi, as Alvise, the stern 
husband who stands in the way of true love. 
The Blind One's vote of thanks is not as 
well phrased by Sacchi as it might be but 
the whole ensemble is a striking example of 
music, which note for note may be un- 
distinguished enough but “ tells” from a 
dramatic point of view ten times better than 
the ensembles of some greater composers. 

Then comes the duet of confrontation 
for the tenor and baritone, where the spy 
strides up to the disguised tenor and calls 
him by his name, “ Enzo Grimaldi, principle 
di Santafior ’. This is a show-stopper and 
a mighty good one. Gigli and De Luca 
made a very famous record of it once ,about 
1927, I believe—it was DB1150) and the 
two present singers do not allow themselves 
to fail in such a rewarding piece. Is it a 
shade clumsy ? Yes, but it goes with a 
swing, which is really more important. I 
found it pretty thrilling and it made me 
forget the more elegant singing I have 
heard in it sometimes in the past. By now 
(from, say, that Forza set on Decca) it is 
fairly common knowledge what these two 
singers sound like—all out ; and there is no 
surprise on that score. I wish they could 
just have acted the haughty question-and- 
answer at the beginning with a little more 
imagination; but the sheer noise and 
** binge ”’ of the mutual insults and cussing 
at the end really do make you want to stand 
up and shout yourself. I’d love to be able 
to count Caruso and Sammarco in this duet 
among my memories, but do not in the 
least despise this, if coarser, no less stirring 
effort. For good measure—was there ever 
such a plum-filled act ?—the scene ends 
with Gioconda overhearing the letter to the 
Inquisition being dictated and the baritone’s 
reflections on the Doge’s Palace (“*O 
monumento”’) which  Bastianini sings 
rather too loudly throughout (1 can imagine 
someone like Apollo Granforte getting all 
sorts of sinister half-lights into the recital). 
The act is not even then over, for there is 
a final burst of jollity, contrasting with 
religioso sounds proceeding from St. Mark’s 
and a final go for Merry and her Mum who 
are thoroughly cast down by the turn of 
events. Gioconda’s descanting cries of 
‘** I] mio destino e questo ” show Cerquetti 
up in a good light; the wide towering 
intervals are splendidly spanned. (How 
marvellous Ponselle must have been, there!). 


Act 2, the ship in the lagoon off Fusina, 
starts with a packet of atmospherics, boys 
singing “* La” and many a jolly tar singing 
“Ho, ho” (or ** He, he ”’). It is a livelier 
ship than Master Budd’s. Enter Barnaba— 
what again ? Yes, again, and with another 
plum too: “Fisherman thy bait now 
lower ”, full of sinister overtones for us in 
the know, but ostensibly a yo-ho barcarolle, 
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the kind we find in Gounod’s Faust (“le 
veau d’or ”’) or L’Africaine for old Nelusco. 
After which the tenor takes over, as the 
lady cabin boys go below. Here comes the 
famous “‘ Ciclo e mar ”. Del Monaco deals 
with it much as you would expect ; that is 
to say, he is unwilling to make the aria as 
effective as he could by dousing the reflective 
first half to mezzo forte and then adding a 
big crescendo. He does sound as if he meant 
to sing more gently than usual and actually 
pulls off one very successful diminuendo, 
but he is clearly relieved when the time 
comes for abandoning such pretences at 
hushed ecstacy about the horizon and all 
that, and he can sail out con tutta forza into 
his call to Woman with ringing cries of 
“Vieni, o donna!” It is not exactly 
exactly elegant or scented as I rather think 
Ponchielli meant it to be, but it has an 
animal vigour which is enjoyable in another 
kind of way ; the thrilling duet with Laura 
which follows sounds, on my review copy, 
just a bit dead (or is it that my eardrums 
are numbed by the tenor’s B flats ?). There 
is also a tiny slip in the accompanying, 
which might have been nicked out. But 
Simionato is in splendid form and settles a 
minute or two later to her prayer, “ Stella 
del mariner ”’, with just the right fervour. 
(She is quite as good, indeed more imagin- 
ative than Stignani in this passage.) 

But stay, where is the Merry One ? Side 4 
starts off with that magnificent ladies’ battle 
(“J love him best, J love him like the 
lightning”’, etc.) in which the rivals seek to 
outsing each other—a duet which may well 
be the testing-piece for you if you don’t 
know the opera, a piece at once slightly 
comic and yet so brazenly telling that one 
really cannot withhold admiration. Cer- 
quetti and Simionato go at it hammer and 
tongs, as is proper ; and Gavazzeni, like a 
good sport lets them get a real hold with 
their teeth in a strong and effective use of 
tenuto before bringing ’em off it in cascades 
which I think Mr. Shawe-Taylor once 
described as being like elephants sliding 
downstairs on tea-trays. The act, but not 
the side ends in a wonderfully timed fury 
of respite and farewell. 

Act 4 takes place in the Ca’ d’Oro on the 
Grand Canal; amid ironic festivities, 
husband and wife (guilty Laura) have a 
terrible scene, culminating in his revealing 
a bier already for his spouse: voices from 
the lagoon float in to c:own her cry of 
horror. Left alone to take poison, Laura is 
interrupted by Gioconda who resourcefully 
gives her a narcotic instead. More wonderful 
is to come, with the Blind One caught in 
the palace: ‘“‘ In the prohibited rooms, I 
surprised her, on mischief bent” ; funeral 
bells tolling, immense confusion and distress, 
and a very powerful curtain. It is during 
the second of these two scenes of Act 3 that 
the famous ballet occurs—well rendered 
here. The sixth and last side opens with 
* Suicidio”” to which Cerquetti brings 
much force and a good sense of how the 
phrasing should be made most telling ; 
her low notes no less than her attack are 
impressive—the upsurge on “ domando al 
ciel ’’ and the cavernous misery of “‘ dentro 
l’avel ” do not exactly eclipse Destinn but 
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for my money I much prefer this rendering 
to Callas’s. Follow the soprano-tenor duet 
which turns into a trio as Laura comes out 
of the anaesthetic—the women are splendic 
here, Del Monaco rather less certain—and 
the final scene, odious as can be, where 
Gioconda offers her body to Barnaba but 
stabs herself just in time, in which both 
soprano and baritone keep it up hideously 
well. 

In sum, a vivid but sometimes coarse 
interpretation, but much the most rewarding 
of its kind so far on the gramophone of this 
opera in toto. For undecided samplers, 
sides 3 and 4 back to back on LXT5402 are 
the ones to try. It may not be ideal, but | 
doubt if you’d get better anywhere in the 
flesh today. P.H.-W. 


ROSSINI. Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 


Il Conte Luigi Alva (ten.) 
Bartolo Fritz Ollendorff (bass) 
Rosina 


Maria Meneghini Callas (sop.) 


Figaro Tito Gobbi (bar.) 
Basilio Nicola Zaccaria (bass) 
Fiorello Mario Carlin (ten.) 
Berta Gabriella Carturan (sop.) 


Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus (Chorus Master: Roberto 
Benaglio) conducted by Alceo 
Galliera. Columbia 33CX1507-9 
(three 12 in., £6 5s. 14d.). 
Serafin (13/52) ALP1022-4 
rede (2/57) LXT5283-5 
A child taken to a pantomime was asked 
what it had liked best. To which the 
uncompromising brat replied, ‘* The 
Interval ’’. I trust I do not sound childish 
if I say what I liked best here were the 
recitatives, which are beautifully studied, 
full of variety and meaning and go a long 
way to making this the least depressing of 
the three long playing Barbes so far. The 
cnsemble is also excellent; clear, well 
balanced and vivacious, suggesting long 
rehearsal @ /a Glyndebourne. So much is 
all to the good. If I think Rossini by ear 
alone is always a little manqué and that 
even a quite undistinguished theatre per- 
formance is always better than even the 
most ideal performance on records, it is 
only that so much of what makes up 
Rossinian comedy inevitably gets lost when 
we cannot see the visual counterpoint. 
The gesture of the hand or the rolling of 
the eye which accompanies some little 
phrase, the second time through are the 
histrionic ornaments which bring the 
wonderful old comedy fully into the round 
—these you can never really recapture by 
voice alone. Some do, more than others, 
naturally. Tito Gobbi can give us any 


shade of tragic pathos or tragic irony. 


Comic irony too, certainly. But beaming, 
bouncing gaiety? Well, he can even suggest 
that quality a little, but it does not in the 
words of Annie Oakley, “‘ come natcherlee ”’ 
—except where in recitative he is paying 
the fullest attention to projecting the 
** character”. Mme Callas, to whom tragic 
scorn and resignation come easily, is at 
home also in Rossinian comedy, and can 
be very funny, as in /l Turco. She elects 
to make Rosina, not a minx, and certainly 
not a canary, but rather a sly boots, a puss 
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Peter and the Wolf, Op. 67. 








































Narrator: Cyril Ritchard. 
| BRITTEN 
The Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra, Op. 34 
| (Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Purcell). 
. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
' conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
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; BEETHOVEN 
. Piano Concerto No. 3 in C minor, Op. 37. 
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MOZART 

Quartet No. 22 in B flat, K.589. 
Quartet No. 23 in F, K.590. 
The Budapest String Quartet. 
ABL 3173 


MOZART 

Piano Concerto No. 24 in C minor, K.4y:. 

Piano Concerto No. 25 in C major, K.503. 

Hans Henkemans (Piano) 

The Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Moralt. 

ABL 3178 


CHOPIN 

Waltz: Op. 64, No. 2. Nocturne: Op. 9, No. 2. 

Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66. Waltz: Op. 70, No. 1. 
Prelude: Op. 28, No. 15. Polonaise: Op. 53, No. 6. 
Grande Valse Brillante: Op. 18. Mazurka: Op. 67, No. 3. 
Valse Brillante: Op. 34, No. 1. Etude: Op. 25, No. 7. 
Polonaise Militaire: Op. 40, No. 1. 

Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 

SBL 522) 


BEETHOVEN 

Violin Concerto in D, Op. 61. 
Herman Krebbers (Violin) 

The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo. 
SBL 5221 
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MOZART 

Don Giovanni — Highlights: 

Madamina il catalogo. Walter Berry (Bass) 

La ci darem la mano. Graziella Sciutti (Soprano) 
George London (Baritone) 

Dalla sua pace. Leopold Simoneau (Tenor) 


Deh, vieni alla finestra. George London (Baritone) . Ge roll Cancerts 
Vedrai, carino. Graziella Sciutti (Soprano) pt oe Caressa 
Ah pieta, signori mie:. Walter Berry (Bass) : tee Nie § $s fe Aeawe 
Il mio tesoro. Leopold Simoneau (Tenor) . eee : 


In quali eccessi, o numi — Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata See — 
Sena Jurinac (Soprano) 

Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio. Hilde Zadek (Soprano) 
The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Rudolf Moralt 

SBR 6236 


‘Extended Play 
CORELLI 
Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 8 in G minor 
I Musici with Felix Ayo (Violin) 
Walter Gallozzi (Violin), Vincenzo Altobelli (’Cello) 
- ABE 10029 


LISZT 

Les Préludes 

The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Willem van Otterloo 
ABE 10030 


OL’ MAN RIVER 


OP Man River. I Still Suits Me 
My Curly-Headed Babby. Mah Lindy Lou 


Paul Robeson (Bass-baritone) 
with Emanuel Balaban and his Orchestra 
NBE 11071 
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TUBA BY BOOSEY & HAWKES 
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THE Eliz am PLAYS THE LOW NOTE 


Take a really low note—a tuba down a man-hole or a tom-tom 
downa mine. Record it on the Elizabethan, and you’ll hear the 
original note, the whole note, and nothing but the note. Take 
any note, any instrument in the orchestra, any sound in the 
world, and the Elizabethan will 
play it back true to life. It is 
designed and made in England 
to give you all the pleasure and 
economy of a good tape recorder 
and many unique Elizabethan 
features as well, good looks and 
excellent value (Model 56, 54 gns: 
the ‘Essex, 75 gns). Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate the Eliza- 
bethan to you. 





The Elizabethan Essex 


GD Elizabethan 


FOR SOUND, NATURALLY 





For FREE illustrated literature, please let us have 
your name and address 


E.A.P. (TAPE RECORDERS) LTD 
Oldchurch Road, Romford, Essex Tel: Romford 62366/7 
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Available 15th February 


DVORAK 


Symphony No. 7 in D Minor, Op. 70 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor : KAREL SEJNA 

LPV 27 


7 
Piano Trio in F Minor, Op. 65 
Czech Trio 
(A. PLOCEK, M. SADLO, J. PALENICEK) 
LPV 58 








MOZART 


Concerto in B Flat Major, K.191 for Bassoon and 
Orchestra 
KAREL BIDLO and the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Conductor : KAREL ANCERL 
(Serenade No. I] in E Flat Major, K.375, Prague 
Wind Instrument Ensemble) 


LPV 66 





EP records: 


Borodin: Prince Igor, Act 2, Air of Kontchak 
ALEXEI MILKOWSKI 

Mussorgsky: Boris Godunov, Scene 5, Boris’s | 
Monologue NICOLAI GAUBITCH-POPOV 
Prague National Theatre Orchestra 
Conductor : ZDENEK CHALABALA 


SUEC 804 


Smetana: The Bartered Bride (Overture) 
Conductor : JAROSLAV VOGEL 

The Kiss (Overture) 
Conductor : ZDENEK CHALABALA 
Prague National Theatre Orchestra 


SUEC 827 








Complete list on request from 
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cat who in “‘ Dunque io son ”’ for instance 
positively purrs where others flute or trill. 
Luigi Alva, a charming Almaviva in the 
flesh on all seeming, is not a very striking 
figure on record. The comedy, however, 
comes off clearly enough. What it fails 
to do is sparkle. This set is not heavy in 
hand like the other two listed above 
(H.M.V. with De los Angeles and Bechi: 
Decca with Simionato and Bastianini), 
but it does not glitter and only occasionally 
achieves that mischievous, heady fizzing- 
along which characterised, say, the old 
Supervia discs, or for instance that ancient 
set of 78’s with Stracciari as Figaro. ‘The 
real reason for this I believe to lie in the 
fact that none of the singers in the present 
cast (or present day even) feel so at home 
in florid singing that they can really relax 
and experience that enjoyment which they 
should communicate to their hearers. 
Where the music asks only a smoothly 
emitted and shapely turned andante melody, 
with well knit legato, the results are 
pleasing. But ask these same principals 
to embark on really nippy divisions or fast 
elegant staccato passage work and they 
immediately dwindle into worried per- 
formers, shedding character and mood 
alike. In a sense this works in favour of 
this set of records which is all in all a more 
satisfying account of the work than the 
previous two, because someone has evidently 
impressed upon the performers that “ they 
can’t get away with”? mere swagger in 
front of the microphone. We are spared the 
sort of coarse barking effrontery with which 
Bechi in the H.M.V. version tries to deafen 
us to the fact that he can’t manage the 
florid singing at all; on the other hand 
would a crooner’s intimate whispering 
really sound much better? I do not call 
Callas or Gobbi crooners, of course. But 
there is all the difference in the world 
between the way she and he sing the florid 
passages of the Rosina-Figaro duet in the 
second scene, and the way of the ideal 
Rossini interpretation in a theatre—full out 
and yet with controlled glitter, in the 
manner of (say) Toti Dal Monte singing 
with (say) Brownlee. So, too, with the 
duets for tenor and baritone which conclude 
the first (street) scene—no vulgar roaring, 
but no real brilliance, no infectious glee 
either. Moreover these two voices blend 
ill; Gobbi’s is inclined to be woody, 
especially when ‘lightened for speed, and 
Alva’s is apt to be white in similar situations. 

The overture is hardly the most inspiring 
start imaginable, it has no dynamic nuance, 
but gives a foretaste of the clean, stylish and 
unobtrusive contribution of the Philhar- 
monia under Galliera whose tempi through- 
out are elastic and gently flexible. Once the 
curtain is up, hopes rise. ‘The opening 
scenes of speech are so well acted. Gobbi 
as a comic artist has never much impressed 
me-—-his Sergeant Belcore in Elisir is the 
least impressive performance I ever saw 
him give, but on side 1 in the recitatives he 
puts over the character well. Alva’s first 
serenade “ Ecco ridente”’ begins well in 
the slow section, tries for a little panache 
in the ensuing martial section and shows 
up the tenor as less practised and elegant 
than one had dared to hope. Tito Gobbi’s 
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** Largo al factotum”’ is the achievement 
of a sure artist, but slightly a triumph of 
art over natural ability. He is too good an 
artist not to bring it off, but really a singer 
such as Robert Merrill does the famous piece 
better and this is, by and large, not anything 
like as good as Gobbi’s own version on 
H.M.V. DB6626. The chorus of wage- 
demands does not go off with that ex- 
hilarating snap we should enjoy. The 
second side opens with more well turned 
recitative and at one moment Gobbi, 
threatening the Count that nothing will 
succeed unless he put himself in his hands, 
sounds wonderfully convincing ; Amonasro! 
Alva’s ** Se il mio nome ”’ recalls Schipa— 
for a few bars; but belongs to a less 
accomplished generation’s idea of bel 
canto. Still, the one messa di voce is 
attractive and sure. Then we first hear 
Callas, singing very gingerly indeed, as 
though in agonies not to sing sharp! It can 
hardly be called a thrilling foretaste ; the 
voice sounds dull and tired and her little 
scream of surprise occurs after the window 
has been slammed shut. 

The following duets for tenor and 
baritone have, as I suggested, a subdued 
lilt: but a lilt is there, and though the blend 
in florid singing is not good, I daresay what 
is caught here will stand up to repeated 
playing better than something more spon- 
taneous but less accurate. The side ends 
with Callas’s ‘‘ Una voce ”’ sung not in the 
soprano version in F but in the original 
mezzo which takes the diva down to rather 
hollow caverns, and ends, as if to put her 
stamp on the disc with a sour wobbler! 
Her rendering is the antithesis of a show 
piece. Rosina is here communing with 
herself, in a reverie, almost humming 
into the microphone and cooing as gently 
as a dove. It is slow, unflashy, very nearly 
perfect in staccato ornaments (though not 
quite) and though I felt terribly dis- 
appointed at first not to get the lift which a 
glittering Rosina can here give you, I 
could see that it might grow on you and 
make other Rosinas later sound like 
vacuum-brained minxes. 

The third side introduces us to Zaccaria’s 
excellent Basilio, lacking immense variety 
or comic force perhaps, but a sound and 
effective artist whose ‘“‘ Calumny ”’ fails if 
at all only in the conductor’s scruples about 
*‘ letting it rip”’. The “ colpo di canone ” 
however is a real bang and even the cautious 
avoidance of vulgar binge in the crescendo 
is probably something one will see the 
point of at the tenth hearing. Also 
excellent is the non-Italian Bartolo whose 
** A un dottore ”’ has a pleasant lilt (though 
I have heard quite as good at the Wells). 
The main item of this side however is the 
Rosina-Figaro exchange about the billet 
doux and I suggest that by this you can 
judge the whole set. Is Callas not far too 
calculating? Does Gobbi’s florid singing 
in a whisper really pass muster? If you 
think so, then the set is your set. 

This round by round examination if 
pursued, will take us into next month’s 
edition, so let me only draw your attention 
to the clearness of the great ensembles 
which wind up the act, to the charm of the 
singing lesson scene, to the excellent Berta 
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whose little aria starts the penultimate side 
and to the testing matter of the “* Andiamo ”’ 
trio: the lovers, you remember, are billing 
and cooing while the factotum, anxious to 
get going, echoes their loverlike phrases, 
mocking them. How well does Gobbi 
(great artist) manage these, by voice alone? 
Less well than Brusciantino at Glynde- 
bourne, in my view. He sings them 
comically flat which is one way of calling 
attention to the comic effect I suppose; 
but I didn’t think it in style ! 

To sum up: this is the best of three 
far-from-ideal Barbers, full of artistic intent 
but not always, in spite of this, arriving at 
the insouciant, blithe and elegant gaiety 
properly disengaged by old wonder work. 

P.H-W. 


ROUSSEAU. Le Devin du Village. 


Colette Janine Micheau (sop.) 
Colin Nicolai Gedda (ten.) 
Le Devin Michel Roux (bass) 


Orchestre de Chambre Louis de 
Froment conducted by Louis de 
Froment. Columbia 33CX1503 
(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 

Rameau’s view of the music of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (a philosopher and 
literary man by profession) was that it 
combined the hand of a master with the 
ignorance of a schoolboy ; but, like some 
other musical amateurs, Rousseau not only 
was unaware of his shortcomings, but was 
completely self-confident, even dogmatic, 
about matters he did not understand. He 
did not hesitate to contribute to Diderot’s 
Encylopédie articles on music full of errors 
and misconceptions, and his writings as a 
whole represent about as utter nonsense on 
music as any dabbler has ever perpetrated. 
He held (not having shown much musical 
ability as a pupil) that melody was all- 
important, and that even this depended 
entirely on following the accents and rhythms 
of speech: instrumental music, therefore, 
was less important than vocal, and operatic 
instrumentation should be limited in scope ; 
harmony was “ unnatural ”’ and meaning- 
less, save as an extension of the melody, and 
harmonic syntax negligible ; counterpoint 
** disgraced ”’ music, since only one melody 
should exist at a time, and “ the unity of 
melody should be as indispensable as the 
unity of action in a tragedy’. Musical 
amateurishness, however, has rarely deterred 
the public—as we can see from the merest 
glance at some of the theatre successes of 
the present day—and it should therefore 
come as no surprise that Rousseau’s opera 
Le devin du village, first produced before 
Louis XV in 1752, held the stage for over 
seventy-five years. Its simple pastoral plot 
and “* back to nature ” artlessness came as 
a breath of fresh air after the stuffy classical 
tragedies in the Lully tradition, and brought 
about an operatic revolution (rather as The 
Beggar’s Opera, though very different in type, 
knocked the bottom out of Handelian opera 
in England). 

Heard across the gap of two centuries, 
Le devin du village, despite occasional 
moments of charm, sounds pretty thin 
today. Both story and music are so naive 
that it is hard to sustain much interest in 
them, and one has the uncomfortable 
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feeling throughout that the “ primitive ” 
quality is the result less of a philosopher’s 
ideal of the purity of simplicity than of sheer 
lack of technique. The quiet polish of the 
orchestration comes as a surprise until it is 
remembered that for this Francoeur (a 
professional composer) was _ responsible. 
This disc, then, is mainly valuable for 
bringing a work of historical importance to 
life, and in this it is very successful. The 
orchestral playing and the singing of an 
unnamed chorus are excellent, and Micheau 
and Gedda make a good pair of estranged 
lovers. Roux sings well, but does not sound 
as if the name-part—that of a sly old 
go-between—has really aroused his interest. 


VERDI. Nabucco. 
Nabucodonosor 
Ismaele 
Abigaille 


Paolo Silveri (bar.) 
Mario Binci (tenor) 
Caterina Mancini (sop.) 
Zaccaria Antonio Cassinelli (bass) 
Fenena Gabriella Gatti (sop.) 
Il gran Sacerdote Albino Gaggi (bass) 
Abdallo _Licinio Francardi (tenor) 
Anna Beatrice Preziosa (sop.) 
Orchestra and Chorus of Rome 
Radiotelevisione Italiana conducted 
by Fernando Previtali. Chorus 
master: Gaetano Riccitelli. Cetra 


LPC1216 (three 12 in., £8 12s. 6d.). 


Early Verdi is, it seems, all the fashion 
now: even Oxford sophisticates'’ swoon 
through Ernani. For all its occasional rum 
tum and crudity, Nabucco (or Nabucodonosor 
to bring it nearer, with its real title, to our 
Biblical potentate) has a fine glow of 
fervour, some wonderful tunes (“ Va 
pensiero ’’) and in such scenes as the wicked 
Abigail’s laughing, gallop-time triumph 
over her (supposed and deposed) father, 
the king, it has an instinctive psychological 
rightness and dramatic genius which were 
to carry Verdi to the greatest heights of all. 

It may well be that there is a potential 
market for this one and only complete 
version (“‘ complete ”’, that is, in the limited 
sense, for there is omission of several less 
important numbers and repeats). 

It is by no means new. The tenor, 
Binci, was in his heyday just after the war 
when he visited us with the San Carlo; 
Silveri likewise was still in_ splendid 
generous voice, being but recently off the 
policeman’s beat which had been his lot. 
But Gatti, who sings Fanena’s prayer on 
side six with some distinction, elsewhere 
already shows her age; and Caterina 
Mancini, though she has the temperament, 
the range and the tigerish ardour for the 
evil Abigail, has not enough skill in florid 
singing to be really satisfying on a second 
or third hearing. Certinly the part would 
be hard to cast—I heard Mme Goltz 
murder it in Berlin. Callas? Yes, but it 
wants a more meaty and Amneris-like 
pounce to it (yet with the turn of speed of a 
Leonora in Trovatore). A typical defect is 
that, though the bass Zaccaria sings the 
wonderful first aria to the Jews begging 
them to trust in the Lord with great feeling, 
the singer ruins an instinctively noble 
account of the plea, by popping in an 
intrusive aitch where ever he feels a little 
extra expression would not be amiss ! 
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I have known this recording for a long 
time (it has been in the B.B.C. vaults) and 
always found that if one broadcast select 
passages, the response was interested and 
excited. Indeed in many ways it is a 
really ** hot ” performance ; and that even 
extends to the chorus so often the flabbiest 
part of an Italian ensemble, but which is 
here really well drilled and making a 
great effect, not merely in the simple 
heart-searching reprise on ‘‘ O mia patria ”’ 
in “‘ Va, pensiero ”’, but also in the many 
martial and awe-struck choral contribu- 
tions. Try, for example, on side four the 
quartet plus ensemble (in cannon) which 
begins with the words “ S’appresan gli 
instanti’’ (“‘the minutes are coming,” 
as we Say at board meetings). ‘The power 
and bouncing vigour of the music are nobly 
matched by the fervour of the singing. 


It is hard to decide on a set so expensive 
(especially as the recording, though not 
overloaded or distorting at any point badly, 
is not by any means ultra modern). If you 
hanker after new and thrilling pages of 
early Verdi it may be worth your money. 
On the other hand if you know the work 
already, I cannot honestly say I think you 
will find this quite stylish enough vocally to 
make you want to play it through very 
often. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Aida: “Ritorna vincitor”’. 
Un Ballo in Maschera: “ Morrd, 
ma prima in grazia’’. Paula Takacz 
(soprano), Radio Symphony Or- 
chestra of Berlin conducted by 
Vilmos Komor. D.G.G. EPL30259 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Your first reaction to this little disc 
might well be: Do we want yet another 
presentation, and in German too, of a 
couple of well known and often well 
recorded Verdi solos by an “* unknown ” 
soprano from the far side of the Iron 
Curtain? But it is well worth investigating. 
The recording is favourable, may indeed be 
flattering. The sound is mellow, the blend 
true and the voice perfectly cradled in the 
orchestral ensemble. Then, though there 
is hardly enough to go on to pronounce 
whether the singer would be satisfactory 
in all aspects of these two roles, it is obvious 
that she has a sense of style, both vocal and 
musical, which withstands a powerfully 
temperamental approach to the Verdian 
drama of the two arias. She tends, it is 
true, to go at Aida’s “ Als Sieger kehre 
heim” with a run—but no more than 
Welitsch ; it is in the German tradition, 
this. But the quality of the voice, a dark 
dramatic soprano,. is impressive in itself 
and in Amelia’s prayer especially, a real 
understanding of what legato must achieve, 
makes to an interpretation which is highly 
artistic. The phrasing is steady, the 
quality of tone consistent and manner 
idiomatic as far as the German version 
allows. It will bear comparison with the 
best. Here is fervour which remains 
shapely, self-discipline which does not 
preclude passion; and no _ overloaded 
scooping. Unless these are flukes, the 
singer demands our attention. P.H-W. 
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WAGNER. Die Meistersinger voa 
Nurnberg 
Hans Sachs Ferdinand Frantz (bass) 
Veit Pogner Gottlob Frick (bas;) 


Kunz Vogelgesang 
Horst Wilhelm (ten.) 
Konrad Nachtigall _, 
Walter Stoll (bass) 


Sixtus Beckmesser 
Benno Kusche (bass) 
Fritz Kothner 
Gustav Neidlinger (bass) 
Balthasar Zorn 
Manfred Schmidt (ten.) 
Ulrich Eisslinger 
Leopold Clam (ten.) 
Augustin Moser Herold Kraus (ten. ) 
Hermann Ortel 
Robert Koffmane (bass) 
Hans Schwarz 
Anton Metternich (bass) 
Hans Foltz Hanns Pick (bass) 
Walther von Stolzing 
Rudolf Schock (ten. ) 
David Gerhard Unger (ten.) 
Eva Elisabeth Griimmer (sop.) 
Magdalene 
Marga Hoffgen (mezzo-sop.) 
Ein Nachtwachter 
Hermann Prey (bass) 
Chorus of the Municipal Opera and 
German State Opera, Berlin 
(Chorus Master : Hermann Liiddecke), 
Choir of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, 
Berlin (Chorus Master: Karl 
Forster), Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. H.M.V. ALP1506-10 (five 
12 in., £10 8s. 64d.). 
Knappertsbusch (2/52) LXT2659-64 
Karajan (12/52) 33CX1021-5 
After weighing up the considerable merits 
of these three recordings of The Mastersingers 
I feel that the prize for all-round excellence 
should be given to the new H.M.V. issue for 
the following reasons. These I will put 
under various headings, using only the 
initial letter of each of the companies 
concerned. 
Balance | 
In Act 2 of D., recorded before the two 
outer acts, the voices are noticeably too 
prominent—but as good as H. in Acts | 
and 3. Karajan’s re-seating of the orchestra 
in the 1951 Bayreuth Festival—not adopted 
by him the following year—made the 
woodwind (C.) sound too distant, the flute 
suffering the most. Balance between 
orchestra and voices was good. H., for 
reasons given, is consistently the best, in 
general, in this matter. 


Recording of Orchestra 

Much lovely detail is present in D., but 
there is just that more clarity in H. As good 
an example as any is the recording of the 
exquisite last page of Act 2 after the night- 
watchman has sounded his horn—quite 
perfect in H., a little faint in D., a disaster 
in C. The coughs of the audience in C. are 
distracting, particularly during the playing 
of the Prelude to Act 3. The quintet is 
poorly balanced in D. D.’s strings are under- 
nourished, C. and H. are rich in tone. 


Realism 


Here C. scores, for we are listening to an 
actual performance, and I personally do 
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not at all object to the stage noises, as when 
the apprentices put the forms in place in 
Act 1. D. and H. lose a lot by having no 
exciting crowd noises (other than laughter 
at Beckmesser) in the Act 3 meadows scene. 
The Mastersingers proceed to their places 
in a deathly silence. H. does let us hear 
Sachs boxing David’s ears when he makes 
him a journeyman after the baptism of the 
Prize Song in Act 3, Scene 1! D. and H. 
are studio performances, with a rather more 
spacious atmosphere in H. 


Casting 

C.’s Sachs (Edelmann) must be faulted 
for a late entry in the Wahn! Wahn! 
monologue (Act 3, Scene 1) and their 
Kothner (Pflanz!) for a performance, when 
intoning the “‘ Laws ” (Act 1) unworthy of 
a Mastersinger. The other two singers of 
this part, Poell (D.) and Neidlinger (H.), 
though not free of aspirates, pass the test. 

Edelmann and Frantz (H.), younger 
artists than Schoeffler (D.), have a fine 
upper range, but lack Schoeffler’s humour 
and maturity. D. and H. present a wise, 
human, kindly, and tender-hearted man 
with the poet, I felt, most audible in Frantz. 
He is also more moving in his first words 
after the tremendous reception given to him 
by the people in Act 3 than the other two. 
His is a performance that grows on one and 
as I will mention later it is not, I think, his 
fault that the “Johannistag” climax in 
the Act 3 monologue fails of effect. 

Schock (H.) is unquestionably the best 
Walther, with Treptow (D.) second and 
Hopf a long way after. Schock has the most 
engaging voice of the three and gets far 
more poetry into his singing of the Trial 
Song, and “ By silent hearth ” (just before 
it) in Act 1, and also is more successful in 
convincing us, in the Prize Song, that he 
really is worthy of the people’s applause 
and the verdict of the judges. Gueden (D.) 
is in many ways a charming Eva, but 
cannot give us the radiance and beauty of 
Schwarzkopf’s (C.) or of Griimmer’s (H.) 
singing of the part. Griimmer’s voice is 
lighter and of a silvery quality, whereas 
Schwarzkopf’s is darker and fuller, but both 
these are very lovely and appealing per- 
formances. Griimmer excels at all the 
points, the outburst of emotion in Act 3 
over Sachs, the quintet and the trill at the 
end of the Prize Song which Schwarzkopf 
made so thrilling: as a good Eva should. 

Unger is David in (C.) and (H.). In the 
latter his tone has a little edge on it and he is 
less mellifluous than Dermota (D.), but 
both artists sing with great charm in this 
rewarding part, with Unger perhaps sound- 
ing more youthful and impetuous. 

The Beckmessers are all admirable. 
Kusche (H.) produces a top A, as he dances 
off with the poem he thinks is by Sachs 
(Act 3), worthy of a Mastersinger! Marga 
Héffgen (H.) carries off the prize for the 
best sung and characterised Magdalena. 
D’s Pogner (Edelmann) was poor, C.’s 
(Dalberg) good, but I thought H.’s (Frick) 
even better—a very thoughtful and finely 
sung performance indeed. The other 
secondary parts are well taken in each set. 

C.’s and D.’s choruses are the best, in 
that order, H.’s lack weight of tone, 
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particularly the sopranos, but they sing 
sensitively and are really, like the others, 
inside their part. I much liked their 
whispered comments when Beckmesser 


makes a fool of himself in his Prize Song. 


Conductors 

Karajan’s nervous intensity produces 
thrilling results in C. at climactic moments, 
such as the orchestral outburst when Eva 
sees Walther, in festal attire, at the head of 
the stairs in Act 3, Scene 1, or in the final 
scene, but he is less successful than 
Knappertsbusch (D.) or Kempe (H.) in 
contemplative passages. (Had his been a 
studio performance, however, this might 
not have been the case). Knappertsbusch 
and Kempe are at one in their chamber 
music treatment of the quieter parts of the 
score and in dwelling lovingly on orchestral 
detail, Kempe especially doing so in 
decorative woodwind passages, which he 
makes ravishingly beautiful. Sometimes 
one feels he is holding up the “‘all-through”’ 
tempo for this purpose and that some of his 
pauses are a little portentous: and I think 
he must be blamed for under-playing the 
burst into C major in Sach’s Act 3 mono- 
logue and the orchestral outburst represent- 
ing Eva’s affection for Sachs mentioned 
above. But, taken as a whole, he gives a 
glorious account of the marvellous score 
and gets superb playing, sensitive, passionate, 
joyous and sumptuous, from his orchestra. 
Much as I admire the orchestral direction 
and playing in D., my prize, for what it is 
worth, goes to Kempe and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

There are one or two abrupt endings (as 
at the close of side 1) that are unavoidable 
in an undertaking of this kind, but noibing 
that causes a break in the middle of an 
important section. Finally, it should be 
noted that C. and H. each take five discs ; 
D., six. 

I can only hope that my reasons for 
choosing H.M.V.’s issue have been made 
clear in the above summary account and, 
above all, that they will be useful to those 
who have yet to acquire a recording of the 
opera. I understand that a libretti will be 
issued with this set. A.R. 


WAGNER. Siegfried: ‘ Dass der mein 
Vater nicht ist”? (Forest murmurs). 
Tannhauser : “ Inbrunst im Herzen ” 
(Rome narration). Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen (tenor), Munich Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by 
Artur Rother and Ferdinand 
Leitner. D.G.G. DG17059 (10 in., 
30s. 11d.). 

If you like Wagnerian excerpts torn from 
their context (and I can’t pretend that I do, 
much), these make an interesting and un- 
hackneyed coupling. Windgassen makes a 
better Siegfried than Tannhauser, however : 
in his Rome narration he does not show much 
variety of colour or dynamics, so that the 
drama of his tale is not fully brought out 
(even the Pope’s curse is not blood-freezing, 
as it must be), and in general he scarcely 
suggests the embittered wanderer aged by 
his experiences. He gives us clear heroic 
tone, but little more. As Siegfried he is in 
his element, and his fresh, youthful voice 
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(here freer in production than in the 
‘Tannhauser extract) and intelligent under- 
standing make for a very good performance 
of Forest murmurs. He does not use so much 
mezza voce as Lechleitner did (most 
affectingly) in his excellent Decca disc ; 
but he is backed by much better recording 
of the orchestra, which plays very well 
throughout. Too well, indeed, in one place, 
where the cor anglais cannot bring himself 
(unlike his counterpart in the Vienna Phil) 
to make comic noises for Siegfried’s attempts 
with his home-made reed-pipe. L.S. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


BEETHOVEN. Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano: No. 5 in F major, Op. 24 (a) ; 
No. 6 in A major, Op. 30, No. 1 (d) 
(GOLH8) ; No. 7 in C minor, Op. 30, 
No. 2 (c) ; No. 10 in G major, Op. 96 
(dq) (COLHY); No. 8 in G major, 
Op. 30, No. 3 (e) ; No. 9 in A major, 
Op. 47, “ Kreutzer” (f) (COLH10). 
Fritz Kreisler (violin), Franz Ru 
(piano). H.M.V. COLH8-10 (three 
12 in., 4ls. 84d. each). Recording 
dates (a, b, c and e) February, 1936 ; 
(d and f) June, 1936. 

With these discs, the reissue of the 
Beethoven Violin Sonata Society albums is 
complete ; and, by and large, these 1936 
performances outclass any of the sets 
subsequently made. In the elaborate 
booklets which accompany these Great 
Recordings of the Century, Marc Pincherle 
deciares that Kreisler, “ together with 
Ysaye, must be considered as the greatest 
violinist of the half-century, not so much 
for his virtuosity, although very few excelled 
him in this, but for the magic of his tone, 
his vitality, and the eloquence of his 
interpretation ”. M. Pincherle puts it high, 
as gallant Frenchmen are apt to do; but 
no one who listens to these records will deny 
his true description of the special qualities 
which mark Kreisler’s playing. 

I do not want to imply that the discs are 
perfect. The recording is rounded, comfort- 
able and natural, all that the ordinarily 
musical person could want in tone, but 
occasionally the piano is subdued to the 
violin ; a keyboard point or two is lost (in 
the finale of the “Spring” Sonata, for 
example), or an accompanimental fiddle 
figure sounds out too strongly. But the 
balance is not excessively lop-sided, and 
the piano tone in itself is clear and attractive. 
The new transfers are miracles of the 
Pathé-Marconi engineers’ skill ; only in the 
slow movement of the G major Sonata, 
Op. 96, do they seem to have slipped up a 
little: in the second bar there is a doubly 
struck note, and a ghostly violin seems to 
enter some bars too soon. In this same 
movement there are one or two slightly 
fluffy violin entries, which seem to be the 
fault of the performer, not the engineers. 

I love Kreisler’s choice of tempi. He 
never rushes any movement beyond its 
natural pace ; and when he does settle on a 
headlong tempo (e.g. the finale of the little 
G major, Op. 30, No. 3, allegro vivace), the 
result is full of charm and delight. In this 
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movement, the change to E flat on the final 
page (where the pianist must set the tone) 
is beautifully done. The closing page of the 
Minuet, in this sonata, is so delicate as to 
make one smile with sheer pleasure. The 
pair make a very good duo: listen to them 
playing into one another’s hands in the 
magical exchanges of Op. 96, first move- 
ment—in which so much of Brahms seems 
to lie implicit. The piano tone is not quite 
bright enough in the Finale. In the other 
G major (with a very dramatic, exciting 
treatment of the opening) the recording is a 
little brighter and more forward than in the 
other sonatas, and the level slightly higher. 
Unless turned down, it can impart a faint 
metallic tinge to the tone. 

The ‘* Spring ” Sonata may be thought 
by some to be too free in rhythm ; but there 
are rich rewards in poetical touches ; the 
mysterious return to the first subject is 
especially attractive, and the play of the 
Scherzo is irresistible. The Scherzo of the 
C minor Sonata, too (wrongly labelled as 
being in C major), is deliciously buovant. 
There are more cleanly, more efficiently 
fiddled versions of the ‘“‘ Kreutzer” on 
record; the opening here is eloquent 
rather than grand ; but after a very short 
time I found this reading entirely con- 
vincing, with any technical shortcomings 
more than compensated for by the spon- 
taneity of interpretation. AF. 


ENRICO CARUSO. L’Elisir d’amore: 
“Una furtiva lagrima”’”’; “‘ Un solo 
istante”’ (Donizetti). Luna fedel 
(Denza). Adriana Lecouvreur: 
“No pit nobile” (Cilea). Mefisto- 
fele: ‘‘Giunto sul passo”; ‘“ Dai 
campi dai prati”’. Germania: “ No, 
non chiuder gli occhi”; “* Studenti 
udite”’ (Franchetti). Belcantodisc 
AB3 (8 in., 334 r.p.m., 23s. 114d.). 

These eight Caruso titles, some of them 
extremely rare, and none of them easy to 
find, are an amazing bargain at 23s. 114d. 

They are transferred from excellent copies. 

“Una furtiva lagrima” and “ Un solo 

istante ” are Victors of 1903 ; Luna fedel is 

the Zonophone recording, not the G. & T. 

with the false start which was included in 

the Rococo Caruso reissue. All the others 
are 1902 G. & T.s, the “ Dai campi” 
being the November recording (one of 

Caruso’s finest). There is much that is 

wonderful here ; but I do not propose to 

review the disc in detail (although there is 
much to say about the performances), 
because in last month’s issue, Belcantodisc 
announced that they would be recutting 
these 8-inch discs as 7-inchers, and I hope 
that they will take the opportunity of 
rectifying the pitch. Luna fedel is a shade 
sharp, “‘ Dai campi” starts so sharp that 
the opening does not sound like Caruso’s 
voice at all (how wonderful the phrase is 
at the proper pitch), the second verse of the 
Elisir aria ends sharp, “* No pid nobile ”’ is 
sharp. Caruso’s voice, almost more than 
any other, loses quality when it is repro- 
duced at too high a pitch. Those who own 
variable-speed motors, however, will find it 
cheaper to buy the 8-inch version while it is 
available. May I make a further plea: that 
when the 45s are cut (or is this only fussi- 
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ness ?) the Mefistofele and Germania arias be 
transferred in the order in which they 
appear in the operas. A.P. 


POETRY AND DICTION ETC. 


ELIOT. Old Possum’s Book of Practical 
Cats read by T.S. Eliot. ArgoRG116 
(12 in., 41s. 9d.).. Recorded under the 
auspices of the British Council. 

Oh, I think he sounds sweet. Like the 
nicest sort of uncle. Great uncle. He doesn’t 
sound as old as all that, does he? Well, it’s 
rather a voice from the past. You mean 
more of the confidential clerk about it than the 
cocktail party? That’s not clever. IJt’s true. 
I like that other record we had better, the 
one with the music. Oh no! This new one, 
he just goes on and on. It’s all the same. 
You got a bit of variety with the orchestra. 
Yes, but surely Eliot reads them better than 
Robert Donat? You’ve got to remember 
that Donat had to fit in with the music, 
which must be much harder. Yes, but you 
get the lot on this new one. Donat only read a 
Sew of them. 1 think half Eliot’s charm is 
that he’s an amateur ‘at reading. He never 
makes too much of his points ; probably he 
doesn’t know how to. A trained actor would 
overdo it. I wouldn’t call Eliot’s reading all 
that amateur. Actually he’s got quite a lot of 
technique. His suspensory pauses are very good. 
His what ? He makes a mess of that last one 
** Morgan’’, the one that’s meant to be in a 
cockney accent. His cockney accent is so 
terrible that I think the result’s rather 
endearing. Like a real uncle reading. One 
thing he does far better than Donat is that bit 
in “© Old Deuteronomy ”’ : 

“‘ Can it Aad 

Ho! 

Oh, a i _ 
You’d think that would be impossible to 
read, but he brings it off all right. Of course 
he must have written them all with his own voice 
in mind. I don’t think he manages that 
“* Bark, bark, bark, bark” bit very well. 
I’m always glad when that’s over. J wish he 
didn’t sound quite so old-fashioned. Well, I 
think he’s jolly good. J like it best when you 
don’t all keep talking all the time. 

R.F. and family. 


-seeliy=... Met... VYeo!... 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


The Fontana label starts with a splash 
this month: two discs, each of the highest 
quality, and each made by Beecham and 
the Royal Philharmonic. One, 
CFL1004, is an LP coupling classic 
versions of the Beethoven Eighth and the 
Schubert Unfinished symphonies. These 
performances appeared on the Columbia 
label in June, 1953, when I reviewed them 
with a degree of ecstasy that may at the 
time have seemed foolish. Well, the 
ecstasy, and so perhaps the folly, is 
repeated ; I still think these are entirely 
marvellous performances, and if memory 
serves, they now have an even better sound 
than they had before: this is a three-star 
disc. The other Fontana, CFE15000, is a 
45, and again is very good indeed. This 
time Beecham and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic couple two lighter pieces, the 
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Chabrier Espafia rhapsody and the Strauss 
Morning Papers waltz. Both are played with 
verve principally in mind, both respond 
well, and both are recorded in a very good 
quality. 

Two other 45s are also very satisfactory 
ones. On ABE10029 Philips have reissued 
the excellent performance by I Musici of 
Corelli’s Christmas Night Concerto Grosso, 
Op. 6, No. 8 in G minor. The players are 
few in number, and perfectly matched 
(with the possible exception of a rather 
backward harpsichord continuo); the 
recording, too, is first-class. So it is for a 
D.G.G. 45, EPL30273, of Stefan Askenase 
playing four Chopin waltzes (Nos. 2 in A 
flat, 6 in D flat, 7 in C sharp minor, and 
14 in E minor). The _ performance, 
poetical in the highest degree, well matches 
the recording. 

The 33s are rather less happy. The 
performance by Antal Dorati and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben is reissued on a 
Nixa-Mercury LP, MRL2545. It is, 
indeed, a good performance, marred only 
by an unhappy-sounding solo horn in the 
last few pages of the piece ; but it is not 
well recorded by modern standards, lacking 
depth badly in music which depends to a 
great extent for its effect on orchestral 
sonority. 

The same could scarcely be said of 
Schumann’s Third Symphony in E flat, 
the Rhenishe On LW5303, a Decca MP 
reissue of the performance by Carl 
Schuricht and the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra originally backing the 
Schumann Overture, Scherzo and Finale on a 
twelve-inch LP, the quality of sound is 
good, if not quite among the best. I am 
chary of expressing mv views on Schumann 
symphonies in these columns, fearing always 
to meet T.H. one night round a dark 
corner ; yet I cannot help thinking that 
not even good recording can make 
Schumann’s scoring into an agreeable 
sound. Here some touching-up results 
principally in a wobbling French trumpet- 
player undermining the foundations of 
Cologne cathedral. I cannot pretend to 
enjoy the result ; but even so I can see at 
least the convenience of having the Rhenish 
available in this MP form. 

« * * 

Alas, I find it ever easier not to be capti- 
vated by Callas, on gramophone records. 
Columbia 33CX1502 presents her in a 
single-disc Forza del Destino. It was not one 
of her best opera recordings ; but oh, with 
what feeling, beauty and artistry she moulds 
the phrases of the three arias and the 
final trio; and how the actual notes 
wobble. The pity of it! It should have 
been one of the most wonderful performances 
ever put on record ; in some ways it is... 
and at the same time physically distressing. 
The sustained notes on “ Pace!” fluctuate 
wildly, the B flat towards the end oscillates 
with A; “La Vergine degli angeli” 
wavers. Tucker is the tenor—fine voice 
but a style verging on the vulgar, with sobs 
and over-forceful attacks; he should be 
shut up for a week with Martinelli’s “* O tu 
che in seno”. Tagliabue and Rossi- 
Lemeni are the harmless baritone and bass; 
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“As soon as | heard it | KNEW...” 


They were broadcasting the 
‘*Messiah”—something I must have 
heard dozens of times and know 


as well as the back of my hand. 


SEALER RE 


But this was a V.H.F. broadcast and the 
first time I’d heard the Grundig Pembroke. 
It was superb. I stood there lost in it; 
hearing subtleties of voice and orchestral texture 
I’d never noticed before—andas soon as I heard it 

| | knew that I’d found the radio I was looking for. 

The Pembroke table radio is a V.H.F. set which provides standard reception as well. 

It has two speakers, one bass and one treble, acoustically arranged to give full frequency reproduction. 


There are four independently variable tone controls covering the bass, middle and upper audio frequencies. 





With two built-in aerials and an independent tuning system for V.H.F. as well as standard reception, 


the Pembroke is really two sets in one—and the performance of either is an experience. 


Ask your local dealer 


for a demonstration °C R U n D {fe 


Sheen Pembroke 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
GS 81 (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 


a.m./f.m. table radio 





50 Guineas (Tax paid) 
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RO SENIOR MK Il AMPLIFIER 


m Push-pull ‘UL’ output stage (EL34s). 
Nominal 20 watts, peak 36 watts ml 
Multi-section output transformer with 
grain orientated laminations m Unique 
double cascode driver/phase-splitter cir- 
cuit m Unconditional stability—parti- 
cularly suitable for Electrostatic Loud- 
speakers mw Inbuilt ‘Semi-High Pass ’ 
characteristic m Exceptional power/ 
frequency response curve ml Generous 
inductance smoothing m Ample spare 
power m Unique ‘Impedance Plug’ 
Speaker Matching. £28 Os. Od. 


RD SENIOR MK IV CONTROL 
UNIT 

m High pick-up sensitivity (8-10 m/V) 
m Inputs for pick-up, tape, radio and 
microphone m Four accurate record 
characteristics m Tape record and replay 
sockets Mm Optional built-in Tape 
characteristic m Switched Low Pass 
Filter with additional ‘slope’ control 
mi Wide range ‘ Baxandall’ tone con- 
trols m High and Low frequency 
attenuation m Low impedance cathode 
follower output m Styling features 
exclusive colour choice. £13 10s. Od. 


RD JUN'OR AMPLIFIER 


m Push-pull ‘UL’ output stage (EL84s). 
Nominal 10/12 watts, peak 14 watts m 


AVAILABLE 





Post free on request. 


*“RODEVCO WORKS’ @ 
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Precision [Built = 






SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Multi-section output transformer with 
grain orientated laminations m High 
margin of stability m Exceptional power/ 
frequency response curve mf Generous 
inductance smoothing m Ample spare 
Power m Unique ‘Impedance Plug’ 
Speaker Matching. £17 Os. Od. 


RD JUNIOR MK Ili CONTROL 
UNIT 


m High pick-up sensitivity (5-6 m/V) 
m Inputs for pick-up, tape, radio and 
microphone m Four accurate record 
characteristics m Tape record and relay 
sockets mf Pre-set controls on all inputs 
m Optional built-in Tape characteristic 
m Switched Low Pass Filter m Wide 
range ‘Baxandall’ tone controls 
Unique construction m Styling features 
exclusive colour choice. £11 Os. Od. 











RD JUNIOR FM UNIT 


m Automatic Frequency Control mm 
Grounded-grid twin-triode RF stage 
m Exceptional frequency stability m 
Wide frequency range extending to 
107.5 mc/s m Foster-Seeley Discrimi- 
nator mi Low impedance output mf 
Tuning mechanism entirely free from 
back-lash mf Built-in filament supply mm 
Optional tuning meter m Styling features 
exclusive colour choice. £17 10s. Od. 

(Plus P.T. £7 7s. Od.) 





FROM LEADING HIGH FIDELITY 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


RELIABILITY backed by a 
TWO YEAR GUARANTEE 


Designed for Home High Fidelity Systems 


Trade and Export inquiries invited. 
ROGERS 


4-14, 


DEVELOPMENTS (ELECTRONICS) LTD 


BARMESTON ROAD @ CATFORD S.E.6 @® HITHER GREEN 7424 
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WHAT?’S IN 
AN ENCLOSURE? 


In the case of the Tannoy G. R. F. Speaker over 30 

years’ experience as pioneers of high quality reproduction ! 
That’s why this unique horn type cabinet used 

with the “‘Fifteen” Dual Concentric gives results which 
have caused a sensation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Designed as a complete system using the exclusive 

Tannoy expanding source principle, the G. R. F. once again 
shows that experience and unremitting care, backed by 
the latest production methods, have produced a loudspeaker 
setting a standard by which others are judged. 





DIMENSIONS 


Maximum front to rear 29” Maximum width 38” 
Overall height 44” 





SOL IRO RE OO 


—— | ‘TANNOY’ 


PRODUCTS LIMITED Practitioners in Sound 


WEST NORWOOD « LONDON °* S.E.2/ * Tel: Gipsy Hill 1131 


















































This illustration shows one 
of the many arrangements 
of Record Housing Cabinets 
using the Continental Base. 


This Base is available at 
£4.17 .6 


The Record Housing Range 
is always in stock for 
immediate delivery. 





: 1 

U : EALING : 80-82 Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W.13. 
| RICHMOND: 13 King Street, Richmond, Surrey. Tel.: RIC 6798 
5 SOUTHALL: 20-22 High Street, Southall, Middx. Tel.: SOU 3828 
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of vibrant warmth ... reproduced without 
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H.P. terms. 


John Lewis Partnership at low attractive 





THIS FOLDER TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT 
HIGH FIDELITY Send this coupon to the 


Radio Department of your nearest branch. 


HIGH FIDELITY EXPERTS ARE HERE 


John Lewis and Company Limited, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Mayfair 7711. 


Peter Jones, Sloane Square, London, S.W.1. Sloane 3434. 





Bainbridge & Co., Limited, Market Street, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. Newcastle 25000. 


Trewin Brothers, Queen’s Road, Watford. Watford 7281. 
Tyrrell and Green Limited, Southampton. Southampton 27711. 


Cole Brothers Limited, Fargate and Church Street, Sheffield. 
Sheffield 21071. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Serafin conducts well, and the recording 


and Scala orchestra are first-rate. The 
selection is: Overture, ** Me pellegrina ”’, 
“ Madre, pietosa Vergine ”’, “ La Vergine 
degli angeli”, “O tu che in seno”, 
“Solenne in quest’ ora ”’, a ghastly Rataplan 
from Elena Nicolai, “ Le minaccie”’, 
“Pace, pace” and the final trio. The 
Milanov/Peerce/Warren corresponding disc 
(H.M.V. ALP1371) differs in omitting the 
Overture and Rataplan, offering instead 
the recitative to ‘*‘ Madre, pietosa Vergine ”’ 
(“Son guinta”), “‘Urna fatale”, and 
“ Invano, Alvaro ”’, the introduction to the 
tenor/baritone duet. This must be recom- 
mended in preference to the new record. 
I wish R.C.A. would gather on a single disc 
(as soon as contract allows) the Forza 
recordings by Ponselle/Martinelli/De Luca/ 
Pinza. Now there would be some “ high- 
lights ” that everyone would want. 

Don Giovanni is one of the operas which 
I least want to have represented by “* high- 
lights’: since the quality stays so high, a 
stretch of a complete recording can make 
more enjoyable listening than a collection 
of arias. But Philips SBR6236 (the low- 
price label category) offers a generous 
selection at small cost, so it is worth 
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investigation. The excellent Don and 
Leporello are Walter Berry and George 
London, Sciutti is the Zerlina, Jurinac 
the Elvira and Hilde Zadek the Anna. 
Simoneau sings Ottavio’s two arias most 
beautifully. The principal drawback is that 
the engineers seem to have added to their 
transfer an excessive amount of echo, which 
makes Berry sound rather cavernous, and is 
especially trying in “ Dalla sua pace”. 
Sciutti, surprisingly, is not very lively, 
though she sings out in full and attractive 
tone. Zadek sings the Larghetto of “‘ Non 
mi dir’ amazingly well, probably the best 
of all modern performances ; and though 
she cannot cope so successfully with the 
Allegretto, for the sake of this “‘ Non mi 
dir ” alone I might want this disc (or would 
do so, had I not decided already for the 
Philips complete Don Giovanni from which 
it is taken). Jurinac is not altogether true. 
at the end of “ Mi tradi”. Apart from the 
arias mentioned above, the record contains 
““Madamina”, “La ci darem”, Don 
Giovanni’s Serenade, “‘ Vedrai carino ”’ and 
** Ah pieta, signori miei” (Leporello’s aria 
after the sextet, often omitted in per- 
formances). Vienna Symphony under 
Hollreiser. A.P. 





NIGHTS AT THE 
By W. A. 


Still another coupling of selections from the 
Coppélia and Sylvia ballets of Delibes has been 
issued and choice is more difficult than ever. 
Using the numbering in the Classical LP 
Catalogue the former contains Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 
7a, 9, and 14 and the latter 1, 3, 4, 14, and l6a 
and they are therefore similar to, though not 
always identical with, other single-sided selec- 
tions. The orchestra is that of the Théatre 
Nationale de TOpéra, Paris, and _ the 
conductor André Cluytens (Col. 33CX1505). 
I am not going to pretend that I have compared 
this in detail with all other recordings but it is 
extremely good, indeed I can think of no better. 
The playing is both suave and brilliant, the 
recording eluate in quality and in particular 
I like, as always in this music, the pungency of 
the French brass. 

Nor am I going to pretend that I have been 
able to compare all the many previous records 
of Tchaikovsky’s Casse Noisette suite and the 
Mendelssohn Midsummer Night’s Dream music 
with the versions now played by the Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony Orchestra under 
Felix Slatkin and unusually, but I think quite 
suitably, coupled on Capitol P8404. If you 
happen to want both these suites, this is the very 
record for you. The Mendelssohn comprises 
the Overture, Scherzo, Dance of the Clowns 
and Wedding March. The string tone is 
particularly beautiful, and very well articulated. 
Is the timpani-a shade off beat once or twice, or 
is it a trick of the rather heavily reverberant 
hall in which the recording was made? The 
Tchaikovsky is the usual suite (Op. 7la). Itisa 
virtuosic performance in the best sense and very 
well recorded. 

Two records with a Spanish flavour are 
“The Lure of Spain”? by Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra (Philips BBL7173) and ‘‘Fiesta”’ 
by the Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orch- 
estra under Carmen Dragon (Capitol P8335). 
A blurb on the sleeve of the former reads that 


ROUND TABLE 
CHISLETT 


the record includes ‘‘ between selections of the 
most enchanting Spanish music, exciting 
sounds from Spain itself, on-the-spot flamenco 
recordings, bull-ring orchestras, the church bells 
of Seville, the nightingales of the Alhambra. 
These ‘snapshots-in-sound vividly evoke the 
special atmosphere of this romantic country, 
excitingly played through the music of Kostel- 
anetz and his orchestra’’, notwithstanding 
which I prefer the latter. It is more straight- 
forward and employs less gimmicks. I also 
hope that we are not going to descend to the 
American level of self-adulatory record sleeves. 

Perhaps the briefest way of distinguishing 
between these two records is to say that the 
former, taken as a whole, is the sort of thing 
that, played softly, makes a pleasant background 
for a meal or for desultory conversation, whereas 
the latter is worthy of more active listening. 
The titles are: BBL7173—Marquina, Espana 
Cani ; Granados, The Lady and the Nightingale ; 
Albeniz, Féte Dieu a Seville and Cordeba ; Falla, 
Ritual Fire Dance, Pantomime and Spanish Dance 
(La vida breve). P8335—Massenet, Aragonaise 
(Le Cid); Bizet, Chanson bohéme (Carmen) ; 
Glinka, Jota Aragonesa; Monterde, La Vergen 
de la Macarena (which has become the traditional 
song of bullfighters); Las Chiapanecas (from 
Mexico) ; Delibes, The Maids of Cadiz, Jamaican 
Rumba by the Australian, Benjamin; Serradell, 
and Lara, Granada. Spain, or pseudo-Spain, 
with many other countries, comes into “‘ Conti- 
nental Cocktail ’’ by S Laudan and his 
Ensemble on Oriole MG20020 which is frankly 
background music, and of the best vintage. Not 
for nothing has Mr. Laudan been dubbed ‘* Mr. 
Versatile’. This is an admirable selection in 
light-hearted vein. Of the twelve tracks I like 
best Afarushka which is a Czech marching song 
of the 1914-18 war, J’en ai marre which is the 
fed-up tale which a tramp tells to his dog, the 
lively Beer-Garden Polka and a Red Army song 
The Blue Shawl. - 
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Single-sided selections from New Moon and 
Rose Marie respectively coupled on H.M.V. 
CLP1148 are excellent and deserve the warm 
welcome they are sure to get. The record sleeve 
starts: ‘“‘In producing this record we have 
endeavoured to achieve a recorded performance 
of the vocal gems of these magnificent shows 
exactly as they would be performed should they 
be represented today. We have not violated the 
wonderful music in any way but merely 
endeavoured to edit the finest works from the 
scores and to give the performances a “‘ new 
look ”’ without offending the tastes of those who 
cling to the memories of the first presentations ’’. 
This, I think, is a fair description of the editing 
and revising that has been done. There is a 
little “‘ hotting-up’”’ buf no more than Friml 
and Romberg would approve of, I think. The 
artists are Elizabeth Larmer, who advanced 
from the chorus to the principal role in one step 
in Kiss me, Kate when both Patricia Morison and 
her understudy were ill, and filled the gap 
magnificently, Andy Cole, who has also come 
to recording via the chorus (in South Pacific and 
The King and I among other shows), the 
versatile Rita Williams Singers and Tony 
Osborne and his Orchestra. Mr. Osborne 
is, | gather, also responsible for the arrange- 
ments. We shall hear more of him in this field 
I fancy. 

Selections from The Merry Widow and The 
White Horse Inn coupled on Philips SBR6241 are 
treated in traditional style and sung in German 
by Gerda Scheyer, Hedy Fassler, Walter 
Anton Dotzer, Heinz Roland and Tony 
Niessner with the Akademie Kammerchor 
and the Vienna Broadcasting Orchestra 
under Heinz Sandauer. The Viennese regard 
these as light operas, whereas we tend to treat 
them as musical comedies, and I think that the 
Viennese are right. At 25s. 44d. this is very 
good value indeed. There have been rumours 
for a long time that the Sadler’s Wells Company 
contemplates putting on The Merry Widow, and 
I for one hope that they do. 

Musical Comedy, or Light Opera, is also to 
be had in a smaller dose on H.M.V. 7EG8292 
which is a reissue of the anonymous ht 
Opera Company and Orchestra’s “ Vucal 
Gems from The Maid of the Mountains and Lilac 
Time’’. The original 78s were first issued in 
1930 and 1928 respectively and would seem to 
have been steady sellers ever since. 

Dubbings that are more worth while to my 
ears, however, are those in Richard Tauber’s 
** Songs of Stage and Screen ”’ (sung in English). 
This coincides with the tenth anniversary of 
Tauber’s death. The original recordings vary 
a good deal in date and so in quality, but the 
dubbing has been very successfully done, and 
the voice is glorious. One side is devoted to five 
songs from Blessem Time and the other contains 
two songs from The Land Without Music and one 
each from Lilac Time, The Student Prince and The 
White Horse Inn (Parlo. PMB1012). 

A fascinating record is “‘ Slovak Love Songs 
and Wedding Songs ”’ and “‘ Valachian Songs ”’ 
sung and played by Popular Songsters 
and Ensembles of Moravia (Supraphon 
F-LPM238). Those interested in the minutiae 
of differences between the folk music of 
neighbouring ‘districts will find a long, inter- 
esting and instructive article on Czech 
folk music in the current edition of Grove in 
which it is pointed out that the River Moravia 
cuts the country in two and that West of the 
river the songs have strong Occidental European 
characteristics whereas those coming from East 
of the river have a more Oriental flavour. A 
further distinction can be drawn, as exemplified 
on this disc, between the South-Eastern corner 
of Moravia from which the first side is drawn 
and the North-Eastern corner which is the 
province of Valchia. All these songs are highly 
attractive in their different ways, particularly 
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the second of the bridal songs (which, incident- 
ally Janacek used in his opera Jenufa) and the 
second and fifth of the Valachian songs which 
are both gay and lively. Supraphon also gives 
us two songs and two groups of dances from 
Rumania on a 45 EP, SUEP512. Both songs 
are brisk and that called Marinika, which is the 
more sophisticated and savours of light opera, 
might well become a great favourite here if 
fitted with English words. The dances provide 
opportunities for great displays of virtuosity on 
the clarinet and “* pipe ”’ respectively. What is 
called on the label a “‘ pipe’’ sounds to be of 
the flageolet or recorder family. 


This month’s 45s are rich in traditional music 
from many places. Owen i sings 
Blaydon Races and five of the “‘ North Countrie 
Folk Songs ”’, arranged by W. G. Whittaker who 
being a Northumbrian by birth, is perfectly 
suited to get every ounce out of them. And 
doesn’t Gerald Moore enjoy himself at the 
piano ! (H.M.V. 7EP7050). For good measure 
he adds the Irish song The Lark in the Clear Air, 
and I prefer Mr. Brannigan in this to Father 
Sydney MacEwan who includes it on Parlo. 
GEP8649 along with She moved thro’ the Fair, 
Annie Laurie and Will ye no come back again. By 
the way I note the name George er asa 
member of the quartet which sings with Mr. 
Brannigan. Can it be THE George Baker, who 
has made hundreds of records in his time, the 
first dating from not very far short of half a 
century ago? If so, I salute a remarkable 
septuagenarian of whose activities in other fields 
in more recent years I know well but who I have 
not heard sing for a long time. 


‘Splice the Mainbrace”’ is the not very 
appropriate title given to an excellent record 
by Chief Petty Officer Bill McDermaid 
(Col. SEG7749). All the songs are traditional 
and come from America, Scotland, Ireland and 
Norfolk but none of them are sea songs. I should 
greatly like to hear Bill McDermaid in a mess- 
deck version of The Foggy, Foggy Dew of which 
he gives here an abbreviated account! Delia 
Murphy is the wife of Dr. Kierman, the Irish 
Minister to Australia. Born in County Mayo 
she has a great knowledge of the lore, musical 
and otherwise, of the country. On H.M.V. 
7EG8295 she sings The Spinning Wheel, Three 
Lovely Lassies, The Moonshiner and If I were a 
Blackbird as delightfully as the title of the record, 
‘*The Delightful Delia’, suggests. Beltona 
IEP58 and 59 and called “‘ Songs of Erin Nos. 
2 and 3”’ by Mary O’Hara are taken from her 
long-player LBE13 which I reviewed earlier. 


Norman Shelley’s records of the Story of 
Noah and two of the stories of Hans Andersen 
came in for almost universal praise when they 
were issued. A new record of ‘‘ Poems for 
Children’ by Walter de la Mare is equally 
good and Mr. Shelley has an admirable partner 
in Mary O'Farrell (Philips EP CRB1002) 
Another excellent record for children is 
‘Nursery Rhymes”? sung by Doris Gould 
(H.M.V. 7EG8296). The tunes are first played 
on the piano and then Miss Gould sings the 
words. There are 11 popular rhymes. A very 
good point is that the keys have been carefully 
chosen to fit the most comfortable part of a 
child’s voice, thereby encouraging young 
listeners to join in. 

Finally I have four choral records, all 
American but about as varied as they could be. 
The Roger Wagner Chorale is finely polished, 
beautifully drilled and highly sophisticated in 
**'The House of the Lord’’ (Capitol P8365). 
The titles are, Malotte’s setting of The Lord’s 
Prayer, Hospodi Pomilui, by the Russian composer 
Lvovsky (1830-1894), the traditional Yiddish 
Eili, Eili, Enite, Enite of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, Martin Luther’s A Mighty Fortress is 
our God, Franck’s Panis Angelicus, the Jewish 
chant Kol Nidrei, the spiritual Were you there, 
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Schubert’s Ave Maria, John Wesley’s Oh God, 
Our Help in Ages Past, Palestrina’s Tu es Petrus 
and a Dutch Prayer of Thanksgiving. Religious 
music is sung by the St. Paul Church 
Choir of Los Angeles which is 150 strong and 
contains members of all ages. The singing here 
too is well drilled but much less sophisticated 
and so rapt in places as to be very moving. 
The titles are: I’m so glad, God be with you, 
What could I do, Walking with my Jesus, Just a 
closer walk with Thee, Didn’t it rain? Dig a little 
deeper, Look for me in heaven, In the Garden, Yield 
not to temptation, How many times and This little 
light of mine (Capitol T791). The Norman 
Luboff Choir with soloists William Reeve, 
William Lee and Thurl Ravenscroft sing 
** Songs of the Sea’’. Here too is fine and well- 
disciplined singing. Is it a bit too polished for 
what after all are working songs ? That is a 
matter of opinion and taste. The titles are 
Homeward Bound, One more day, Shenandoah, Rio 
Grande, Rollin’ home, Blow the man down, Goodbye, 
my lover, A-Roving, Lowlands, Clear the track, The 
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dark-eyed sailor, The Boston come all ye, Good ve, 
Fare ye well and Eternal Father (Philips BBL71°¢;). 
I also like the Roger Wagner Chorale in 
** Folk Songs of the Old World—Vol. 1, The 
British Isles’’, though the extreme purist 
among lovers of traditional music may not. The 
arrangements are elaborate, both vocally and 
orchestrally (by whom they are made, having 
no record sleeve, I do not know), and the per- 
formances are sophisticated. I feel, however, 
that both choir and arranger love the music, 
My only complaints are that I do not much care 
for the soloist in The Ash Grove, and I do not 
think it necessary when recording a large choir 
so to place the microphone or microphones as to 
make intakes of breath as audible as they are 
sometimes here (Capitol P8387). The titles are 
Men of Harlech, All through the Night, The Ash 
Grove, Loch Lomond, Afton Water, Blue Bells of 
Scotland, Greensleeves, O dear what can the matter 
be? (sung in novel but entertaining style), 
When love is king, Oh! No! John, Barbara Alien, 
Cockles and Mussels and The Minstrel Boy. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE sy JoHN OAKLAND 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45 r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix ‘45°’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 


Titles intrigue me, I must admit; some of 
them have never been perfectly elucidated, and 
here I have two discs of the same number 
bearing the odd label Raunchy. I doubt if I'll 
ever find out what that means. The tune is a 
monotonous affair of a repeated rhythmic figure, 
or riff, featuring a despairing saxophone in the 
Diana idiom of Paul Anka’s accompanist. 
Ernie Freeman does it on tenor (London 
HLP8523*) and Ken Mackintosh on alto 
(H.M.V. POP426*), the latter being slightly 
less fierce. It also has a better backing in Mojo, a 
twelve-bar blues with pleasant piano and a 
thrusting rock rhythm. (What does Mojo 
mean, I wonder ? I think it has some slang 
connection with money, like ‘“‘ dough ”’, prob- 
ably in Mexican, but ‘‘ mojo”’ in Spanish 
means “‘I meddle’’, “‘I interfere’? or “I 
wet ’’, so you can take your choice.) For that 
matter, what does A-Tisket, A-Tasket mean ? 
Eric features it on his new EP from 
the B.B.C. Dance Band Festival; on Nixa 
NEP24066, with a lot of extraneous vocal antics. 
Evidently it was very funny to watch, as the 
audience are kept laughing, especially during 
the playing of In The Quartermaster’s Store. The 
other titles are Sonny Boy and Clap Yo’ Hands, all 
of them played with that brassy ebullience and 
drive that has become the Delaney trade-mark. 
There is no scroll, however, between numbers, 
so picking the second one out on each side is 
rather a hit-or-miss affair. 

I should have thought scrolling between titles 
on LPs and EPs was de rigueur these days, except 
in special cases. The Vox record (VX830) by 
Gianni Monese and his Orchestra, of Italian 
tunes played capably but not outstandingly, is 
a case in point of scrolling being an advantage ; 
do people really want to listen to non-stop music 
like this, out of which they cannot pick their 
favourite items ? An exception can be made 
when the music is designed for dancing, like the 
excellent selection by Lester Lanin and his 
Orchestra on Fontana TFR6001. (It’s nice to 
listen to, as well. The Italian numbers are too, 
but each one is rather too long, I feel; the 
Lanin disc offers quick-change variety.) How- 


ever, another two Vox records are banded. 
VX1100 has Luisa Linares y los Galindcs, 
playing guitars and similar instruments and 
singing haunting, rather wild (but not flamenco) 
Spanish music, and VX1040 has Don Marino 
Barreto, Jr. and his Orchestra in Cha-Cha-Cha, 
big-band Latin music that I find rather boring 
in such large doses. More tuneful, and more 
interesting, is the Decca (LK4195) by Monia 
Liter and his Orchestra called Lovers In Rome. 
Vigorous and tender in turn, the tunes are well- 
known enough to be pleasing, but not enough 
to be threadbare. The light popular classics, 
such as Schubert’s Serenade (and Drigo’s), 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Song Of India and Dvorak’s 
Largo, the second movement of the New World 
Symphony, might be termed hackneyed, but as 
played in Mexico City by Armengol and his 
Orchestra, they take on—for me, anyway, and 
I’ve keard them as often as the next man !— 
a new lease of life. They are well-played and 
recorded, and the set, titled 29 Strings And Then 
Some, gives no hint from its sleeve as to the 
melodies on the record. The sleeve, by the way, 
has a witty note, and an attractive design of a 
charming young lady seated amidst a most 
impressive array of various-sized stringed and 
brass instruments, from an enormous double- 
bass to a tiny little violin. The number is 
R.C.A. RD27024. 

Sleeves are most important in selling a record; 
I’ve stood in record shops and watched people 
accept and reject records on the strength—or 
otherwise—of the sleeve design. That was why 
I could not believe that anyone would be 
attracted to buy the Dorothy Donegan last 
month. I think the montage on the cover of 
Hans Sommer’s LP of Dreamy Hans, piano 
pops of standard quality without rhythm back- 
ing (how much nicer thus), is effective (R.C.A. 
RD27039) ; Ted Heath standing by the sea 
(Decca LK4224) covering his tribute to The 
Fabulous Dorseys seems to have little or no 
connection with the contents, which are loud 
and brassy, like the brothers’ bands were on 
occasion. 

Incidentally, the jazz boys seem to have their 
legs well and truly pulled by an octet calling 
themselves The Temperance Seven Plus 
One on Argo RG117, playing numbers such as 
Tiger Rag, Bill Bailey and Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band. With a gas-pipe clarinet who shrieks and 
gurgles like some of the old-timers did, for 
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Have you heard this record yet? It’s 
really wonderful. It bas been in the 





American best-selling LP charts so far 
for 24 weeks! Records in this class do 
not sell in the States like this unless 
they offer something special . . . this 
one does... in fact it’s one of Mantovani’s 


own favourites. The titles on the disc 





are below. 


My foolish heart; Unchained melody (uNCHAINED ); Over the rainbow (THE WIZARD OF 02); 
Summertime in Venice (SUMMER MADNESS); Intermezzo (ESCAPE TO HAPPINESS); 


Three coins in the fountain; Love is a many-splendored thing; Laura; 


High noon; Hi-Lili, bilo (111); September Song (SEPTEMBER AFFAIR); 


Theme from Limelight LK 4200 


If you haven't beard it yet, do try it right away—you're bound to be captivated. This is a record in the best 
tradition of many other favourite Mantovani LPs such as 


AN ALBUM OF FAVOURITE TANGOS LK 4061 OPERATIC MELGDIES LK 4127 AN ALBUM OF FAVOGURITE WALTZES LK 4051 


BALLET MELODIES LK 4161 SONG HITS FROM THEATRELAND LK 4112 MUSIC OF VICTOR HERBERT LK 4060 
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IT JUST SO HAPPENS 
THAT WE CAN SUPPLY 
THE VERY RECORD 

YOU WANT! 


Or, to qualify that statement a little—we CAN supply 
ANY record available in this country! By post to 
anywhere in the World, perfectly and safely packed, 
and fully guaranteed. PURCHASE TAX FREE to 
Overseas customers, and post and packing free to 
home customers. We give speedy personal attention 
to every order, no matter how small, and ensure that 
every record is perfect and unplayed ! Your ultimate 
satisfaction is fully assured. If you require records 
by post, now or in the future, send today for complete 
details of our service ... 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 
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DONEGALL 
RECORDS 


Available to Retailers from “Selecta”, London; Duwe (Whole- 
sale) Ltd., Manchester; “Selecta” (Midlands), Earl Shilton, Leics ; 
Appietons Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Thompson, Diamond and 
Butcher, Ltd., London. On sale at Quality Dealers everywhere. 


ESTEBAN (Mr. Latin America) ‘* Fiesta Tropical’’. Hi-Fi presentations o 
Latin American Hits — 000) :-—Morena de mi Copla, Autumn Leaves, 
Alimendra, hoy mae Ana, Peanut Vendor. B :—Bailando el Cha Cha Cha, 
Besame Mucho, Havana, Noche de Ronda, Donkey Ride, Babalu. 

DIXIELANDERS ANON YMOUS—tunes you have hummed, vases in 

the New Orleans style by a group of British iazzmen (DON | 003) :-— 
pa Papa, Avalon, if | had you, | can’t dance, I'm gonna sit right 
down, ida, When My Baby Smiles, Stairway to Paradise, Muskrat Ramble, 
i can’t believe, Makin’ Whoopee, My Bonny. 
DENNIS WILSON ENTERTAINS—‘‘classic’’ dance tunes played in the 
Mayfair Manner, from Gershwin to Coward (DON 1004) :—Begin the 
Beguine, Willow Weep for Me, The Man | Love, Pick yourself up, As time 
= by, Love is just around the corner, Where and when, ‘S’ Wonderful, 
lwe Skies, The Nearness of You, Creole Love Call, Someday I'll Find 
You, Thou Swell, Time on My Hands, Perfidia, You're Sensational, Just 
one of those things. 

CY GRANT SINGS—The famous aeeatger from British Guiana in 
Calypsos and Folk Songs (DON 100!) :—Babalu, Money's — Kisses 
Sweeter than Wine, Malaguena, Happiness !, Two Brothers, Graf Zeppelin, 
St. James's Infirmary, Glory, Mama !, Venezuela, Martha, All Ye Fair, 
Foggy Dew, Green Sleeves, Joshua, "Shango Ritual, Ram-goat, Guiana 
River Songs, Wanderin 

— WALTON’S JAZZMEN playin New ~~~ em as it is played 

the Crescent City today as a ute to Dr. Sou ** eminent 
~o.. 8 and President of New Orleans Jazz Club (DON 1002) :— 
con pian Since My Best Girl Turned Me , Lazy River, Big Butter and 
» St. Louis Blues, Copenhagen, Mammy O’Mine, Dinah, Avalon, 

I'v ~~ = a Feeling I'm Falling, Hindustan, Sidewalk Blues, dal Bound. 

“TRANSATLANTIC” is Dennis Wilson, The Quartet and Ful Rar 

etc. Orchestra. Really luxurious Mood Music ( 
Lictle Rich Girl, The Very Thought of You, I'll See You pon Paper 
Moon, Stardust, My Prayer, Sky Lark, The Touch of Your Lips, We'll 
Gather Lilacs, Greensleeves, Have You Met Miss Jones ?, Transatlantic 
u y- 


12-in. LPs, 39s. 7id. each (including P.T.) 


DONEGALL ENTERPRISES LTD 


39 CLABON MEWS, LONDON, S.W.I 
(KENSINGTON 1333 and GROSVENOR 7744) 
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laughs, and a wheezy harmonium and grunting 
tuba, they certainly sound as if they enjoy 
themselves, approximating to Spike Jones’s 
City Slickers, 1945 vintage. I feel, though, that 
a joke is a joke, and that brevity is the soul of wit. 
Who ever heard of brevity on an LP ? 

Stanley Black has two new 12-inch LPs, 
on Decca LK4199 and LK4212. The first, 
Moonlight Cocktail, has this and other lunar 
melodies played very caressingly by Mr. Black 
at the piano, with muted strings. ‘The second, 
Place Pigalle, in a sleeve ‘illustrating that 
Parisian thoroughfare and with an amusing note 
by Peter Gammond, features music such as La 
Mer, Autumn Leaves, C’est si bon and other pops 
of French origin, again impeccably played. 
Mantovani’s contribution consists of Film 
Encores, such as themes from ‘“ Limelight ”’, 
“Escape To Happiness” and ‘*‘ My Foolish 
Heart’, with all the usual Mantovani trade- 
marks. The set is well-arranged, but some of the 
items have been so done to death, it makes me 
wonder if the public will ever tire of them. The 
number is Decca LK4200. The award for the 
most seductive cover must go to A Handful Of 
Stars by Johnny Douglas and his Orchestra 
on Decca LK4211. The music is just another 
set of romantic tunes in more or less Mantovani 
style, with perhaps a shade more brass; the 
cover depicts a most comely lass in the most 
gauzy nightdress. The music from the extrava- 
ganza “‘ Around The World In Eighty Days ” 
continues to be recorded, and Tony Osborne 
(H.M.V. 7EG8298) is the latest arranger to 
try his hand at it, and very successfully, too. 
Six numbers, none scrolled, are given, in a 
good-value-for-money disc. 

The award-winning film ‘‘ The Bridge On 
The River Kwai’”’ featured a perky version of 
Colonel Bogey, which is whistled and drummed 
quite convincingly by Mitch Miller’s 
Orchestra, backed by another of those horn- 
laden things of his, Hey, Little Bahy (Philips 
PB777), and by Ron Goodwin’s (Parlo. 
R4391*), backed by Laughing Sailor, as bright 
and breezy as the title suggests. The rest of the 
instrumentals include a very sweet ballad, done 
by a chorus and Roger Williams at the piano, 
with orchestra, Till (London HLR8516*), with 
Big Town, another of those pleasant cameos of 
city life; Tommy Reilly and his harmonica 
playing the jolly film music from ‘‘ Barnacle 
Bill’? and the sinister theme from ‘* Count 
Five And Die ”’ (Fontana H104) ; and one on 
Oriole CB1397 by Stanley Laudan, who, with 
a rather piercing trumpet soloist in Bucharest 
and presumably his own singing in Marushka, 
contrives to make a couple of mid-European 
novelties that don’t amount to much. 

Among the novelties, if they can be called 
that, is a 10-inch LP of ‘*‘ Uncle Rex’’ (Rex 
Palmer’s) choice of the eight most popular 
Decca records requested by his young listeners 
when he presents ‘‘ Children’s Favourites ’”’. 
These are on Decca LF1297. Although it’s 
getting past party time, there is an Oriole 
(CB1415) of Derek Roy’s Star Party. On two 
sides of a standard 10-inch disc, we get ‘‘turns’’ 
from such folk as Jimmy Wheeler, Richard 
Murdoch and Ted Ray, with “ Stinker ”’ 
outstanding for his surrealistic lyrics to the 
opening theme of Luigini’s Ballet Egyptien. You 
know—‘* My aunt’s name is Ellen Wheeler 
Waterbutt and she lives down in Burton-on- 

ee 

‘The more records that are made in the name 
of skiffle, the further they seem to get from what 
my Jazz and Swing column colleagues regard as 
the Real Thing. Mama Don’t Allow It is pretty 
much in the right, I would say, although 
Sonny Stewart (Philips PB773) doesn’t go all 
round the band as enterprisingly as some, and 
Let Me Lie, the reverse, is h essly mono- 
torous. I wouldn’t have described The Woman 
W':o Loved A Swine (no, this is not another way 
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of saying Frankie And Johnny!) as a potential 
skiffe number, still less The Lynching Of Jeff 
Buckner, as sung by the Old-Timers’ Skiffle 
Group on Fontana H105, though both are 
folky ; and although I have four new titles by 
Charles McDevitt, none of them seem very 
much more than ordinary bouncy pops (Oriole 
CB1403, 1405). Joknny-O, on the latter disc, is 
from the film “‘ The Golden Disc’’, and is 
sung by Nancy Whiskey. Further examples 
of what must be regarded as commercial skiffle 
can be found on Parlo. PMC1047, a whole forty 
minutes or so of frenzied and frantic rock-and- 
skiffle on the lines of the sound-broadcast show 
Six-Five Special, whose name it bears. It features 
Don Lang, Jim Dale, Laurie London (the 
thirteen-year-old schoolboy who also sings She 
Sells Sea-Shells and Handed Down on Parlo. 
R4388*), and the Brothers, who have 
an EP of Al Jolson songs modernised into rock 
(Parlo. GE P8651) and a standard of Miss Otis 
Regrets, also modernised, and Put A Light In The 
Window, one of those ‘‘ Yellow-Rose-Of-Texas- 
Belle - Belle - Pretty - Little - Black - Eyed - Susie ”’ 
songs, with banjo and tuba in the accompani- 
ment to underline the “ period” flavour, on 
Parlo. R4389*. The same song is on Philips 
PB776 by the Four Lads, who sing it with even 
more verve, I think, and back it by a truly fine 
version of The Things We Did Last Summer. This 
is well-balanced, and the accompanying small 
group really accompanies. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Lester Lanin Orch. Fontana TFR6001 
Arm Orch. R.C.A. RD27024 
Stanley Black Orch. Decca LK4199 
Mantovani Orch. Decca LK4200 
Johnny Douglas Orch. Decca LK4211 
Tony Osborne Orch. H.M.V. 7EG8298 
Four Lads Philips PB776 
Bing Crosby Fontana 6000 
Michael Holliday Col. DB4058 





All The Way, the theme song from Frank 
Sinatra’s film, “‘ The Joker Is Wild”’, is 
recorded by the Five Dallas Boys on Col. 
DB4041*, with I Never Had The Blues (no? 
well, they can’t have had to review certain 
records !), but [ll take Sinatra’s record any 
day. (He has an LP on Fontana TFL5000, by 
the way, of some of his earlier successes on 
Columbia, and they form another of those 
object-lessons to would-be Sinatra _ copyists.) 
Another revival album on Fontana is Der 
Bingle, though I don’t quite see why the German 
form of his nickname should have been used for 
this set of Bing Crosby favourites of 1932-1934. 
Things like Blue Prelude, Temptation and Let’s 
Put Out The Lighis are included, and though the 
rather thin accompaniments betray the age of 
the recording, Bing is as much at ease as now 
a seasoned artist, in Alabamy Bound and Chicago, 
with the Buddy Cole Trio, on Bruns. 05726*. 
The Fontana set is TFR6000, by the way, and 
both this and the Sinatra one are well worth 
having. Johnny Mathis, the new coloured 
singer that Philips’ American Columbia 
associates have discovered, has an album set 
too, on Fontana TFI5003, which, though 
entitled Wonderful, Wonderful, does not include 
this song. On the strength of this LP, I was 
not impressed with young Mr. Mathis’s work, 
as it seems rather mannered (his previous 
standard-speeds did not impress me either), 
but his new 78, Fontana H103, of Ne Love But 
Your Love and Wild Is The Wind, is one of the 
most pleasant surprises in the vocal section 
that I’ve had for some time. Round tone, 
generally easy production and no gimmicks 
make good listening—the songs are good, too. 

Gordon Macrae (Cap. T875) contributes 
a good selection of older film songs, which have 
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occasional intrusive choruses, and on the same 
label (T897), Dolores Gray in a set called 
Warm Brandy sounds like any other singer but 
the corncrake-voiced tomboy of “‘ Annie, Get 
Your Gun”. This is a most sophisticated, 
alluring record. Pearl Bailey on Fontana 
TFE17004 is sophisticated without being very 
alluring in cynical songs like Fifteen Years 
and her modernised Frankie And Johnny, and on 
Col. 3381126, she puts over songs like / Wanna 
Get Married, The Physician and Let’s Do lt ina 
way that brings to mind Sophie Tucker, and 
—going back a bit—the old-time coloured 
comedian Bert Williams, of whom I heard a 
pre-electric record once, out of curiosity. The 
asides by Miss Bailey, the manner of their 
delivery and their timing are very much old- 
time vaudeville. 


The remaining LPs include a _ Philips 
(BBL7206) of the original Broadway cast of the 
new musical “‘ A Tree Grows In Brooklyn ’”’, 
an undoubted collectors’ piece—and there are 
several quite good discs of the hit song, 
Pll Buy You A Star, such as romantic Ronnie 
Hilton (H.M.V. POP437*), one of the most 
appealing, with You Should Belong To Me 
(based on Albeniz’s Tango) ; the more theatrical 
Edmund Hockridge on Nixa N15117* ; and 
a dance version, workmanlike as usual, by 
Joe Loss (H.M.V. POP430*). The last LP 
I have here is by Jimmy Young, on Decca 
LK4219, rather loud for romantic songs such 
as he sings. 


The EPs that I have not already dealt with 
are the customary selection of older recordings 
grouped together, with one or two new ones. 
The “oldies”? include four from Arthur 
Askey, twenty-year-old performances from the 
days of “‘ Band Wagon ”’, on H.M.V. 7F.G8249, 
songs like The Bee, The Worm, Knitting and 
Chirrup. Comparison between this and the 
Oriole LP last month show that the silly little 
man has not changed a bit—thank Fleaven ! 
Even older, Will Fyffe (Col. SEG7746) goes 
back to the ’twenties and the dawn of electric 
recording with J Belong To Glasgow, I'm 94 
Today and other favourites, but somehow he 
doesn’t appeal to me as a Sassenach. Or is it 
that his humour, unlike Big-Hearted Arthur’s, 
has dated ? Coming a bit nearer the present, 
Parlo. GEP8650 gives us husky Marie Bryant, 


_assisted by Humphrey Lyttelton and rhythm 


in four old numbers such as Beale Street Blues 
and Georgia, recorded in 1952 and not at all 
dated, and right up-to-date, Ruby Murray 
(Col. SEG7748) has four varied Irish numbers 
including Dear Old Donegal and How Can You 
Buy Killarney? which suit her perfectly, of 
course. There is nothing sophisticated in this 
record ; for that in EP form, we must ask for 
Philips BBEI2141, on which Jo Stafford, 
with accordion-player Art van Damme and 
his quintet have made The Lady Is A Tramp and 
other songs in ultra-modern settings. On the 
same label, BBE12155 has It’s Alagic, Cocktails 
For Two and other played by Jonathan 
Edwards at the piano, with his wife Darlene 
Edwards attempting to sing between times. 


_In view of the tongue-in-cheek style of the 


sleeve-note, I strongly suspect a leg-pull here, 
for surely no one would seriously record two 
people as downright bad as these? Mrs. 
Edwards—if that is her name, and not some 
more celebrated singer’s—is at constant logger- 
heads with her spouse, musically, and his 
** artistry ’’ is very much a matter of opinion— 
uninformed opinion, too. The sleeve photograph 
even shows a pianist with two right hands ! 
The calypso craze, that never was, gives a 
dying kick in the form of two EPs on London 
(RER1122-3) by the Island Boys, who sing 
Banana Boat Song (but of course !—though I 
can never hear this now without bearing also 
Stan Freberg’s classic version) and even J Talk 
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To The Trees, quite a useful little set and 
musically superior to many of its kind. There 
still remains a host of standards to note, among 
them a new one by Lonnie Donegan, the 
Father of British Skiffle, on Nixa N15116*, 
in Jack O’ Diamonds and Ham ’n’ Eggs, more 
restrained than usual and a rather interesting 
and certainly joyous coupling of On Ilkla’ Moor 
Baht *at and Green Grow The Rushes-O by a 
mixed chorus called The Spinners with 
skiffle-type accompaniment on Col. DB4048*. 
I never realised that IJlkla’ Moor had such 
macabre lyrics! We've had skiffle au naturel, 
commercialised skiffle and stuff that was just plain 
piffle, also one or two lighthearted caricatures 
of the style, but now, on Decca F10969* there 
is a really clever performance of The Skifflin’ 
Dogs by the Stargazers. 

After such dreary material as that purveyed 
by Johnny Nash on H.M.V. POP435*, and 
stuff that’s not much better by Danny and the 
(very) Juniors on H.M.V. POP436*, and what 
sounds like an adaptation of Hawaiian War 
Chant—actually it’s called Little Bitty Pretty One 
—by Bobby Day and the Satellites on H.M.V. 
POP425*, it’s like a breath of spring to en- 
counter such gosh-it’s-good-to-be-alive songs, 
sung as if the singers feel that way, as Good 
Mornin’, Life by Denuis Lotis on Col. DB4056*, 
and even more genuine by Dean Martin on 
Cap. CL14813*. The reverse of this is Makin’ 
Love Ukulele Style, which puts us back in the mid- 
twenties, but quite entertainingly ; the 
Jones Boys on Col. DB4046* take Ukulele Lady 
from that era and modernise its lyrics to 
become Rock-a-Hula Baby, with Cool Baby on 
the other side to lower the temperature. 


Some time ago, I read a wonderful parody 
on a record review, before I ever became a 
reviewer myself. One of the “ titles’’ on the 
** record ”’ (it was said to be on Lousitone) was 
Does My Baby And If Not Why Not And Why 
Don’t I Get A Baby Who Does? When I saw 
Parlo. R4384, Does My Baby by Mike and 
Bernie Winters, I wondered if the fiction had 
become fact. I wish it had ; this is just another 
rocker (again rather reminiscent of Hawaiian 
War Chant), though the backing, How Do You 
Do ? is an old-pal song by the artists themselves, 
and quite unusually good, though surely not 
commercial ? Michael Holliday also has his 
own song, on Col. DB4058*, Keep Your Heart, 
easy and warm, gratifying to the ear, backed 
by The Story Of My Life, a sure-fire success, as 
it has everything that should make a top hit— 
melody, good sentiment, a neat idea, well sung. 
I much prefer this to Alma *s rather coy 
version on H.M.V. POP433*. I am pretty 
sure Shaye Cogan, who makes her recording 
début in this country on Col. DB4055*, is no 
relation of our Alma, as in any case her voice 
is more akin to Eve Boswell in Doodle-Doodle- 
Doo and the waltz with multiple voices, Billy 
Be Sure. Another singer making her first record 
is Joyce Shock, on Philips PB780, who sounds 
rather young in Pit-A-Patter Boom-Boom, and 
more at ease and less self-conscious in Bells In 
My Heart. I admit to being intrigued by John 
Cairney and his pseudonymous partner 
Sammy San (there is a guitar prominent in 
the pleasantly subdued accompaniment— 
samisen—Japanese for guitar—get it ?) who 
sing Two Strangers and A Certain Girl I Know on 
H.M.V. POP424* ; these two are also new to 
recording. They sound very modest, which 
makes such a change from the uncouth yelling 
that characterises too much of the current 
output. That sort of thing is exemplified by 

* Jay Hawkins on Fontana H107., 

The title Pamela Throws A Party by the 
Hi-Lo’s (Philips PB738) looked intriguingly 
different, but the lyrics consist of the title-line, 
the words ‘“‘ Everybody comes’”’, and lots of 
** yum-te-da-da”’. I don’t get it. I'll settle for 
Doris Day, though, in Wha’d Ja Put In That 
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Kiss? and the more slinky The Man Who 
Invented Love (Philips PB782), either or both of 
the Pat Boone issues (London HL8520* gives 
us belated, but pleasant, White Christmas and 
Jingle Bells, and RED1112, an EP, has Love 
Letters In The Sand and other recent Boone 
successes). 

I’ve referred already to several records 
containing “‘ new’ numbers reminiscent of old 
ones. Billy Vaughan’s Raunchy (here it is 
again, no better and no worse than the others) 
is backed by Sail Along, Silvery Moon, which 
recalls Have You Ever Been Lonely? though the 
similarity is doubtless coincidental and the 
record is quite nicely presented; Elvis 
Presley (H.M.V. POP428*) sings How Do 
You Think I Feel ? almost to the tune of Alabama 
Bound, beloved of our skifflers, and Ray Elling- 
ton has a rather amusing thing called Long 
Black Nylons, based obviously on Clementine 
(Col. DB4057*.) 

Several other artists have contented them- 
selves, and will no doubt content their public, 


with reviving old songs wholesale. Both 
Jimmie Rodgers (Col. DB4052*) and 
Frankie Vaughan (Philips PB775) have 


recorded Kisses Sweeter Than Wine, but person- 
ally, I don’t find either as satisfying as the 
tender singing of the Weavers on their old 
Brunswick, made in 1950. (The Columbia is 
backed by Better Loved You'll Never Be, and do 
you know something ?—it brings back the 
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memory of Island In The Sun!) Jackie Davis, 
in a husky whispering style like Bud Flanaga .’s, 
sings Over The Rainbow on Nixa N15115, vith 
Land Of Make Believe on the other side ; Rt:ss 
Hamilton (Oriole CB1406) has a nost 
attractive guitar accompaniment, not elec: ric 
either I would say, to J Don’t Know Why : nd 
My Mother’s Eyes, both nearly thirty years o'd ; 
Glen Mason (Parlo. R4390*) rocks what ued 
to be a waltz, I’m Alone Because I Love You, 2nd 
one of the corniest songs of all time, surciy ; 
and Billy Eckstine (Mercury MT191*) ias 
Boulevard Of Broken Dreams and If I Can J!elp 
Somebody, oldsters both, and among this art:st’s 
best ever. 

Well, let’s wind up on a) cheerful note. 
Cynthia Lanagan (Parlo. R4383*) and Dave 
Burgess (Oriole CB1413) should get togetlier, 
as they both sing I’m Available, the latter using 
the multi-voice device ; Anne Shelton (Phil ps 
PB779 has a cheerful, if rather cynical, song in 
Ha-Ha-Ha (based on the Italian num! cr, 
Ch’ella la) and what is perhaps a better typc of 
number for her rich voice, Until They Sail 
(from the film of the same name); Anita 
O’Day provides the perfect tonic for tired 
business men (and indeed most men, tired or 
otherwise) on H.M.V. DLP1169, and Evla 
Parker, perky as a cricket and not in the least 
as irritating, sings Hedgehopper (and a more 
sentimental number, Silhouettes) on Oriole 
CB1411. 





CONTINENTAL RECORDS 


By LILIAN DUFF 


Criticism is popularly supposed to be the 
simplest of all literary exercises—how often 
have I heard people say that they would be 
delighted to do it just for fun—but there are 
times when I have doubts, and this month 
happens to be one of them. You will understand 
why when I mention that the pile of records 
before me includes things in seven different 
languages. French we may know well enough ; 


in Italian and its dialects we may be able to 


get along ; of Spanish and Portuguese we may 
have a sufficient smattering to get a rough idea. 
But what are we to do about songs in Arabic, 
Rumanian, Polish ? By what standards can 
we ordinary mortals judge them? A distin- 
guished English dramatic critic and a foreign 
playwright, confronted with linguistic diffi- 
culties, have explained the mysterious processes 
by which they reach their judgments. One said 
of a certain play that though he knew only ten 
words of the language the dialogue “‘ tasted 
good’; the foreigner confessed that he hardly 
understood a word of the English version of his 
work but was of opinion that it had “‘ the right 
smell ”’. 

Well, if a drama can be judged by taste and 
smell, I hope no one will be too hard on me if I 
rely, in the more exotic cases, on another and 
surely more relevant sense—I mean the sound. 
The Lebanese singer in ‘‘ Fairuz Sings Again ”’ 
(Parlo. LPVD4) sounds charming. The sleeve 
obligingly offers, in addition to beautiful, 
baffling passages in Arabic, English notes 
which at least give you a rough idea of what the 
songs are about. One treats the familiar 
situation of the girl who is loved by someone 
she does not care for, and loves a man who 
does not care for her. Another reflects the 
difficulties of young lovers in a peasant com- 
munity where the slightest indiscretion causes 
gossip. In a third a group of Bedouin compare 
themselves with the wolves of the forest and the 
wind that travels by night. Yet another, the 
best of the seven to at least one Western ear, 
is the lament of a forsaken lover, full of suffering 
and reminiscence. 


Another Lebanese collection, ‘‘ Blackbird of 
the Valley”’ (Parlo. LPVD3), is sung by Sabah, 
the singer and film star. Though the picture 
on the jacket shows her in smart evening dress, 
her material is rather less Occidental than that 
of Fairuz. Her father was a leading Lebanese 
folk singer, and she follows in his footsteps. One 
song tells of a man jilted by his sweetheart. 
**'You lowered us half-way into the well, then 
cut the rope and dropped us’’, quotes the 
sleeve, adding a little cryptically: ‘* Simple 
words, but a deep meaning ’’. Four out of the 
five tell of unrequited love, which suggests that 
even in the simplest communities life can be 
sadly complex. 


** Songs from Poland” (Felsted ESD3061), 
pleasantly old-fashioned enough to suggest 
musical comedy, are sung by Veronica Bell. 
The two Rumanian collections sung by Anne 
Nicolas (Felsted ESD3053 and 3054) are also 
traditional in rhythm and choice of instruments. 

Naples, you might think, has_ been pretty 
thoroughly explored but, to me at least, ‘‘ Songs 
of Naples’? (Durium U20026) have the 
advantage of being new. Of four numbers, all 
delightful, I preferred Modugno’s Lazarc/lo. 
The singer is Aurelio Fierro. 

Jose Borges na “ Severa” (Parlo. CGEP34) 
gives us Portugal’s inevitable fado, in a quick 
style, which may strike most people as new but 
which was in fact popular in days gone by. As 
the sleeve points out, “‘ there are no soft 
tremblings, no doleful sobs”; the style is 
lively and thoroughly enjoyable. ‘‘ Songs of 
Colombia’’ (Felsted ESD3060)—in Spanish, 
of course—are well sung by Berta Cardona. 


Finally, let me welcome an artiste new to 








me—Jacqueline Nero in ‘Songs from the 
Left Bank ’’ (Felsted ESD3059). Even if this 


particular collection were not well worth 
hearing, which it is, I should still like to express 
the surprise many of us feel that cabaret’s home, 
and the most familiar foreign language, should 
be so strangely neglected for things sometimes 
chosen, I suspect, more for oddity than charm. 
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The unique Tailargram service is the new way of obtaining 
both high fidelity equipment and the cabinets for housing 
it that will be the pride of the housewife and the delight of 
the music-lover. 
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We stock all leading makes, traditional and contemporary. 
Or, if you like, we will make your cabinets to measure, 
it will cost very little more. 


By using the Tailargram Service you will ensure perfect 





music from furniture that really fits your home. 


For this attractive and informative book- 
let about “ Hi-Fi” and “ Tailargram”’ 
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JAZZ 


The GRAMOPHONE 


SWING 


Reviewed by 


BOB DAWBARN, CHARLES FOX, 


EDGAR JACKSON, 


OLIVER KING, ALUN MORGAN 


ier | Albam 

The Jazz Greats Of Our Time—Vol. 1 

**** Blues From Neither Coast (Albam) ); 
Latined Fracture (Albain) (c); Poor 
Millmoss a (>); Minor Matters 
(Alban) (c); My weetie Went Away (Turk, 
ey ty a); All Too Soon an ram (b) ; 
See Here, Miss Bromiley (Aead.) ( 

(Coral 12 = "LP LVA9064—37s. 63d. 
Albam (co omgera, arr); Phil Woods a ; Zeot 
Sims (tnr) ; Cehn (inv, bar); Gerry Mulligan 
(bar); Art SS. Nick Travis (epts) = — 


meyer (valve-imb); Hank J 
eg)» a) SAT 1087, ( 1957, (by 3/4/1987 


(bas wild Osie Johnsen rey 
(c) 4/4/1967. New York. ( 

The title of this LP—‘ Manny Albam And 
The Jazz Greats Of Our Time ’”— invites 
speculation. upon whether these particular 
musicians really live up to that grandiloquent 
description. What th Dizzy? Miles? 
J.J. ? Milt ? The title still seems rather too 
highfalutin’. Perhaps it’s wiser just to settle 
for the fact that here is a group of remarkably 
talented jazz men performing colourful and 
intelligent scores from the pen of Manny 
Albam. 

Art Farmer and Nick Travis make a most 
interesting contrast—Farmer the more lyrical 
soloist, but Travis swinging very incisively. Al 
Cohn, Zoot Sims, Gerry Mulligan, Bob Brook- 
meyer and Hank Jones all fashion smooth, 
elegant solos, while the LP a’ 30 gives us a chance 
to hear more of Phil Woods, a very individual 
alto-player and one of the most promising of 
the younger musicians. And need it be stressed 
than Hank Jones, Milt Hinton and Osie 
Johnson make up a superb rhythm section ? 

Blues From Neither Coast, the opening track, is 
also the best one. All the soloists get a chance 
to create extended improvisations, each taking 
four choruses in turn. Wittiest and most 
ingenious of the scores is Poor Dr. Aillmoss 
(named after a character in a Thurber cartoon). 
Albam has also written a warm, sensitive 
arrangement of All Too Soon, an almost- 
forgotten Duke Ellington tune of the 1940's. E we 


Sleeve Note: Alun Morgan. Very intelligent and 
informative. 


xHenry “Red” Allen’s All Stars 
“* Ride, Red, Ride In Hi-Fi ”’ 

*** Ride, Red, Ride oy Bow “rae 4); 
I've Got The World A String ( d 
Arlen) te) 5 Sweet Burwell) (c); 
Aint She Sweet (Yellen, Ager (V) (c); Love 
Is Just Around The ame ane of pe Gensler) 
Intirmary (Primrose)  (V} Pi cor or The 

ry gi (V) (6 (b 
| seer 7 (Johnny Green 


All b 
(R.C.A. HCA. 12 in. LP b27045—87s. a. ) 


All t ; Willia > - Bail : 
Came Uedhtee Gok: oe iggiabothans 
to) SL M A neg sf Everett 1 Barksda 
gir 3° 


); Lloyd Ww 
ree (a) 2 ~—— “b) Og 1957, (c) 10/4/1067" U.S.A. 


"Algiers 


prt historians often underrate the import- 
ance of Henry “‘ Red ”’ Allen. A musician born 
in Algiers, Louisiana, just 50 years ago, Allen 
broke away from the rigid trumpet phrasing of 
New Orleans jazz. As a member of the Luis 
Russell and Fletchér Henderson orchestras, he 
p:oneered a restless, impetuous style of playing 
tl at flared right across the beat. This style was 

c.rried even further by Roy Eldridge in the 
1 ‘30’s and eventually culminated in the work 





WE regretfully announce that Alun Morgan is 

leaving us. His other work no longer allows 
him time for record reviewing. Fortunately 
we have been able to replace him with Bob 
Dawbarn, who, it will be remembered, 
deputised so successfully for Morgan while he 
was on holiday last August. 





of Dizzy Gillespie. Today, Red Allen, together 
with most of the musicians heard on this record, 
plays regularly at the Metropole in New York. 
A forgotten soloist for the last decade and a half, 
it is pleasing to find an LP devoted to his music. 

The most striking thing about Red Allen’s 
present-day work is that he has obviously learnt 
a great deal from modernist musicians. There is 
more than a hint of Miles Davis in that slightly 
oblique phrasing, that cloudy but expressive 
tone, yet all the time his identity remains 
distinct. Apart from a noisy tear-up in Ride, 
Red, Ride, Allen plays sober yet lyrical solos on 
almost ever; track. I’ve Got The World On A 
String, Sweet Lorraine and I Cover The Waterfront 
are exceptionally eloquent performances. 

All four of the front-line musicians played 
with Fletcher Henderson in the early 1930’s. 
Coleman Hawkins, a major jazz soloist, seems 
to have emerged triumphantly from a period 
during which his playing seemed uncertain and 
somewhat inhibited. On this record he shows 
what a genuinely creative musician he can be, 
his tone hot and exciting, his phrasing “17 yet 
lithe. The playing of Buster Bailey and J. C. 
Higginbotham has not worn quite so well as 
that of Allen and Hawkins, although Higgin- 
botham strikes fire for a few brief moments in 
his solo on St. James Infirmary Blues. 

An excellent rhythm section backs up the 
soloists, with Marty Napoleon and Everett 
Barksdale particularly outstanding. If only 
Bailey and Higginbotham had shown better 
form, this LP would have merited another 
star. C.F. 


Sleeve Note: Anonymous. No dates, no mention of 
whom vocalist is; otherwise adequate. 


* Louis Anenatnangs 
“* Satchmo—A Musical Autobiogra 


h 
ose = Mouth Blues (King Oliver V0) 
Street Blues a ; High ‘esol 


Trad. The Wrongs ‘ve Don 
To 'M 0 Cal gainith, a Wael Dowell James 


Burris). Loves My Ba 
(Spencer “pineme hack” a Palmer) (11 ny 
Mandy, Make U ((;rant 

Arthur Johnston, George Mey sg Turk) (n): ° 
Them There (Willi ~d Tracy, Doris 
Tauber, Maceo Pinkard) (V1) (k); Lazy River 
(Hoagy ye Arodin) 


(Carmichael, Stuart 
mu 0," t H (S 
wer a (\ k); Ho , You x + This 
Fog Ma strong) \ ii (t); On The Sunny 
(Jimmy McHugh, Dorothy 
Fields (V 1) o 
(Brunswick 12 in. LP LAT8211§) 


**** See See Rider (Ma Rainey) (V4) (i ; Reckless 
Blues (Bessie Smith (KA) 1) 5 House 
Trouble In 


Blues ara Smi (V4) (7); 

Mind (Richard M. Jones) (V4) (r); New 

Orleans Function, intro: Free As A 

ae Didn*t He Ramble wi ) 0); 
Blues (Aruistron Vi} (m : if z 


Could Be With You ( 


a P. aS 
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=A yo UP Body and Soul 


eer bgey Cie to fe 
ou 
(Eubie a ke, . oe Chaat “ 


You 

Rascal, ou (Sam Yrheard) MD tye When 

i Sieepy e Dewn arence 

Muse, Leon and Otis Kene) (V1) /) ; I Sur- 

why a} Dear (Harry Barris, on Clifford) 

ahanth 12 in. LP LAT8212 §) _ 
$*** Cornet Armstrong) (m); Hee 
Grind (S ord Letion} (vs we Georgia 

= pee )(V3) Muskrat 


oe oe Of The Zulus (Lil 
Aruutrong) ) e); Snag . te (Oliver) (ft); 
These Days (Shelton Brooks) (V1) (+ Mark 
When Jeu re hein) h) (Larry ong 
Fixher, Joe meng ag #); : , Song Of 
Isiands as gy E — @ Believe 
That You're Me (McHugh, 
Clarence Gaskill)” why (0) ¢ —y Old South 
land (Jj. Turner Lavton Creamer) (9) 5 : 
Exactly Like Yeu (McHugh, Fields) (V1) 
(Brunswick 12 in. LP LATS2138§) 
*¢** Wild Mun Blues (Jelly Roll Morton, Armstrong) 
m); Potato Head Blues (Arnistrong) (vt) 





‘eary Blwes (Artie Matthews) (m); G 
Low Blues (58. a Blues) Armstrong) (V1) 
(m) ; Struttin’ With Some Arm 
strong) (4); Hotter Than That (Hardin) 
(v2) (m); Two Deuces ry ") ; 
onday Date (Hines) (V1) i S in Street 
ne (Spencer Williams) (V1 
A Jug (Armstrong, Eddie Cotten) linet OT cea't 
Give You Anything But Love (McHugh, 
Fields) (V1 is) ; " Mahogany H Stomp 
(Spencer Will ) 
(Brunswick 12 in. LP —— 
Armstrong (ipt, voc, annotator) wi 
(a)—Barney Bigard (cit) ; — tmb) ; 
Dick ); Arvell A Fig Ht Sid Catlett 
drs). Bujiiji947. S$ mphony all, ton, 
ey > da Cor ‘ rden (imb); Earl 
); Shaw (bas A) ** Cozy ** Cole 
(drs). (b) 26/4/1950. New Mork. (c) 80/1/1951 Civie 
Auditorium, Pasadena, U.S. 
(d4)—Bigard (ct); James ‘Osborme ‘* Trummy °’ 
Young (imdb); Billy Kyle (pno); Shaw (bass); 
Kenny John (d7s). New York. 


19/3/1954. 
(e)—Personnel as for (4), plus Lawrence ‘* Bud ’’. 
Freeman (inr); Same session. 

( )—Personnel as for (d), except Barrett Deems (drs) 
replaces Johns. 21/1/1955. New York. 

(g)—Edmond Hall (ct); George Dorsey (alto) ; 
Eli ** Lucky ° (one) ; Dave McRae (bar) ; 
Young (im); Kyle (po); Barksdale ( 5 
— re Gersh (bass) ; Sales \ars). 11/12/1956. 

Yor 


ag = as for ( My —/. Hilton Jefferson (alto). 
Dersey doubles alto, McRae doubles bar, 

bass-clt. Same date. 
ersonnel ew Yo Fwy (g), plus Jefferson (aio). 


(j)—Hall ( (cl); ¥ oung (mb) Kyle (pno); Gersh 
(oats) . jDeems (drs). vat 271966, New York. 

op ereonnel as for \eh, ms Jefferson (alto) in 
aa oo Hall. 2/1956.’ X ew York. 


’ ’ Hail ut ~we ; Kyle (pn) ; 
on e harnes (gtr NG é 4. Deems (ds). 
(=) , /1f1957; (%) 24/1/1967 ; 


to) 25/1/1967 New 
i: arr as for (0), plus John ‘* Yank ’’ 
——— a Oy a/1967. oe 
_ ew 
+ toed sy as for (m), except Barksdale (gtr) 
Barnes. 28/1/1957. New Yor 
it aall (cid) as for (g). 28/1/1967. oo York. 
t)—Hall (cit) altes); Seldon 
McRae (bar); Young (imdb); 


Powell (t#r) ; Kyle 
: Barksdale (gtr); Gersh (dass) ; ms (drs). 

at 19567. New Y 
ocalists: V1 Armstrong ; ; V2 Armstrong (scat) ; ; 


V3 Armstreng, Velma Middleton ; V4 Middleton ‘ 
T talking by Armstrong, Young, 

Sustaining piano: Billy Kyle. 
Poy anal Bob Haggart. Sy Oliver. 
§The four records (unobtainable separately) complete 
in presentation carton with Appreciations of uis 
Armstrong by Louis Untermeyer and Gilbert Millstein, 
and discographical details £7 10s. 2d. 

Mostly new (1956 and 1957) recordings of 
forty-eight of the tunes and songs that have been 
milestones in the gramophone career of Louis 
Armstrong from the days of the Hot Five in 1925 
up to within the last few years, linked with 
spoken commentary by Louis himself, make up, 
on four 12 in. LPs, wien is aptly described as 
his ‘‘ Musical Autobiography ”’. 

Those who became Armstrong disciples 
through his original versions of the numbers 
may well feel that there is something missing 
in these new ones. The instrumentation of the 
groups and the orchestrations they play are 
often quite different. The musicians used may 
not be the greatest ever, but for the most part 
they are at least as technically competent as 
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Louis’s earlier supporters. But they lack the 
musical characters of their forerunners, who 
were so much a part and parcel of Louis’s music 
even when (as in the case of, for instance, the 
Luis Russell band) their musicianship was 
hardly of the highest. 


But Louis remains his unique and inimitable 


self. His fifty-seven years may have made that 
gravel voice sound beerier, but they have not 
been able to knock the joie de vivre out of it or 
dim Louis’s sly wit. And the virility and 
sureness of his trumpet playing are almost 
the equal of twenty years ago. Only very 
occasionally, on long notes, is there an indication 
that even satchel-mouth lips and lungs like 
Pops has can’t last out for ever. 

With the records, in their carton bedecked 
with a large coloured picture of Louis, is a 
handsomely produced 12- page _ illustrated 
brochure which admirably supplements the 
often unexpected information Louis reveals in 
his spoken commentary. The discographical 
details, too, are commendably complete. Less 
satisfactory is their layout. It is not consistent, 
and the failure to present it in chronological, 
or for that matter (like the sequence of the tunes 
on the records) in any other logical way, 
merely makes the same-personnel-as-so-and-so 
procedure confusing without any worth while 
saving of space. 

However, this is a minor matter in a pro- 
duction which is not only good entertainment, 
but also a historically valuable documentary on 
one of the greatest pioneers and characters of 
jazz. E.J. 


* Winifred Atwell 
** Winifred Atwell Plays Gershwin ” 
*** Rhapsody in Blue (a) 
**** Nice Work If You Can Get It ; Love Walked 
In; Somebody Loves Me; ‘Summertime ; : 
Ss "Wonderful ; ; Someone To Watch Over 
no ; Let’s Call The Whole Thing Off. 


(5). 
(Decca 12 in. LP LK214—35s. 10d.) 
(a)—Winifred Atwell (pxo) with Ted Heath And 
His Music: Heath (leader); Henry McKenzie (cit., 
Ronnie Chamberlain, Gilbert (altos) ; 
Ken Kiddier (bar); Eddie Blair, 
Duncan Campbell, Bert Ezard, Bobby Pratt (pts) ; 
Jimmy Coombes, Rick Kennedy, Don Lusher, 
Wally Smith (tmbs); Frank Horrox (pmo); Ike 
Isaacs (gtr); Johnny Hawksworth (bass) ; Ronnie 
Verrell (drs). Tommy Blades (timps). 4/10/1956. 
London. (Decca 


(6) —Winifred 1 Atwell (pno); Ivor Mairants (gir) ; 

Jack Collier (bass); George Fierstone (drs). 
19/5/1957. Do. (Do.) 
» If your eyes are blinking at seeing Whirligig 
Winnie’s name in this column, wait till you 
hear the record and they’ll pop right out of their 
sockets. No, I’m not referring to the Rhapsody 
side. That’s just another version of a work 
which wouldn’t belong here, no matter whether 
the performance were good, bad or, as in this 
case, fair average. 

It’s the medley of Gershwin evergreens that 
gives the shock. From the girl who hit the lime- 
light mainly by churning out corn on a barrel- 
house piano, Miss Atwell not only comes up 
here equipped with up-to-date transcriptions, 
but also as showing that for the most part can 
play them in modern style. Only occasionally 
does she lose the relaxed facility that would have 
proved complete familiarity with the idiom. 

A little bird whispers that the guiding light 
behind the metamorphosis was Ivor Mairants, 
principal of the Central School of Dance Music. 
In addition to helping out with the accompani- 
ments, he dotted out some of the routines and 
up-to-date harmonies and coached Winnie 
before the session. I hope she’ll continue with 
him. With her undenied keyboard technique 
and knowledge of music it could turn her from 
a purveyor of (among other forms of music) 
pseudo-Dixieland into a first-rate contemporary- 
style pianist. E.J. 

Sleeve Note: Les Perrin. No personnel of the Heath 
band, no recording dates. Otherwise a passably written 
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story of the Gershwin Rhapsody, some brief comments 
on Ted Heath (all of which we have had times without 
number before) and a brief word on each of the Gershwin 
standards. 


*** Basie, Brown and Benny ” 

**** Count Basie Orchestra: Fiesta In Blue 
(James Mundy, Benny Goodman) eh; ; Taps 
Miller (Basie) (c); Jimmy’s Blues (Rushing) 
(V) (2); One O’clock Jump (Basie) (5) 

*** Benny Goodman Orchestra: Let’s Dance 

(Baldridge, Stone, Bonime) ( f); ; You Brought 

ew Kind of Love To ain, Norman, 

Kahal) (V) (g); Jumpin’ At The Woodside 
(Basie) (e) 

Benny Goodman Quintet: After You’ve Gone 

foteer Layton) (h) 

***Les Brown Band Of Renown: I've Got = 
thn To Keep Me Warm (Berlin) (7); 
Wonderful (Gershwin) (V) fo; ; Tico trico 
(Oliveira) (k); The Deevil, Devil, Divil 
(Kaydon, ot (V) (4) 

(Fontana 12 in. LP TFL500—37s. 64d.) 


(a), (6)—Basie hare Earl Warren (alto); Tab 
Smith (also, sop); Don Byas, Buddy Tate ‘(inrs) ; . 
Jack Washington (bar); Buck Clayton, Harry 
Edison, Al Killian, Ed Lewis (pts) ; ' Eli Robinson, 
oe ame Scott, Dickie Wells (tmbs); Freddie Greene 
(gtr) Walter Page (bass); Jo Jones (drs). (a) 
24/9/1941, (b) 21/1/1942. New York. (Am. Columbia.) 

c), (d4)—Basi e (pno); James Powell, Warren 
(altos) ; ate, Lucky Thompson (tnrs) ; ; Rudy 
Rutherford (bar, cit); Edison, Killian, Lewis, Joe 
Newman (pis) ; Ted Donnelly, Robinson, Louis 
Taylor, Wells (tmbs); Greene (gir); Rodney 
Richardson (bass); Shadow Wilson (drs); Jimmy 
Rushing (voc. in (a)). 6/12/1944. Do. (Do. 

e)—Goodman (cit); Buff Estes, Toots Mondello 
(altos) ; ; Bus remy Jerry Jerome (tnrs); Corky 
Cornelius, Ziggy Elman, Chris Griffin (tpts); Red 
Ballard, Bruce Squires (tmbs); Fletcher Henderson 
(pno) ; Arnold Covey (gir) ; Arthur Bernstein (bass) ; 
Nick Fatool (drs). 10/3/1939. Los Angeles. (Do.) 
ee as for (e), except Johnny Martel, 
Jimmy Maxwell (ipts); replace Cornelius, Griffin ; 
Ted Vesley (tmb) replaces Squires ; Charlie Christian 
(gtr) replaces Covey. 24/10/1939. "New York. (Do.) 
(g)—Goodman (cit); Danny Bank, Albert Epstein, 
Stanley Kosow, Aaron Sasbe. Bill Shine (saxes) ; 
Vincent Badale, Sonny Berman, Alex Cuozzo, 
~Tony Faso (tpts); Donald Matthew, Bill Pritchard 
(tmbs); Charles Queener (pmo); Mike Bryan (gtr) ; 
Clyde Lombardi (bass); Morey Feld (drs) ; 
Harvey (voc). 25/2/1945. Do. (Do.) 

(kh) —Goodman (cit) ; Norvo (vib); Teddy 
Wilson (pno); Sid Weiss (bass); Feld (drs). 
16/11/1944. Do. 


(Do. 

(:)—Brown (leader); Mark Douglas, Stephen 
Madrick, Ted Nash, Edwin Scherr, Butch Stone 
(reeds) ; Bob Higgins, Don Jacoby, Alfred Muller, 
Jimmy Zito (¢pts) ; Don Boyd, Clyde Brown, 
Richard Gould, 


Jane 


U.S.A. (Do.) 

(j)—Brown (leader); reeds as for (1); Higgins, Ray 
Linn, Muller, Don Paladino, Zito aoa: ; Boyd, 
C. Brown, Warren Brown, Kiein (tmbs); Clarkson 
(pno); Trefoni Rizzi (gir); Leininger (bass); 


Shanahan (drs). 
(k)—Brown (leader); Abe Most, Dave bg 


Scherr, Stone, Jack Tucker (reeds); Frank Beach, 
Bob Fowler, Wesley Hensel, Higgins (tpts): ; Cc. 
Brown, Klein, Ralph Pfiffner, Ray Sims (imbs) ; 
Clarkson (piano); Rizzi (gir); Ray Leatherwood 
oie Harte (drs); Lucy Ann Polk (voc). 


1949 
(a) Parlophone R2831; 


Do.). 
Previous releases (all deleted) : 
(b) R2951; (c) R2994; (d) R2992; (e) R2916, Columbia 


DB5074 ; (g) DB2333. 

This record introduces to this column 
Fontana, a new label owned by Philips—and it 
comes in with a real boob. The above disco- 
graphical details are as they appear on the labels 
and sleeve, but two of the tunes are quite 
different recordings. In place of Goodman’s 
quintet version of After You’ve Gone is his big 
band one, and in place of his Let’s Dance is yet 
another big band recording of After You’ve Gone, 
but not, to the best of my knowledge, by 
Goodman at all. I think it may be by Gene 
Krupa’s band. 

On their attention being called to all this, 
Fontana promised that new recordings to 
conform to the labels would be pressed, but as 
a number of the incorrect ones havealready been 
delivered to shops readers would be well 
advised to check their pressings before purchase. 
Naturally Fontana will exchange any faulty 
copies. 

Anyway, this is a useful record to demon- 
strate the difference between good jazz and 
dance bands. The four Basie tracks are 
excellent, although Fiesta In Blue is hardly 
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typical of the band’s work. There are strong 
undertones of Ellington in the piece and Buck 
Clayton’s muted trumpet has a strong re- 
semblance to Cootie Williams. Taps Miller has 
some fine Lucky Thompson tenor; Jimmy’s 
Blues is the famous Jimmy Rushing feature ; 
and the 1942 version of One O’clock Jump should 
need no recommendation to Basie fans. 

Les Brown has one of the best dance bands in 
the world and I’ve Got My Love shows it at its 
best. The other three tracks are pleasant 
enough without anything very special happen- 
ing. Goodman has been treated less kindly by 
choice of material. None of the tracks shows the 
band at its best and the arrangements have a 
dated sound. There is, however, some good solo 
work, with Benny himself outstanding. B.D. 


Sleeve Note : Edgar Jackson and Charles Fox. No 
mention made of Lucy Ann Polk. Otherwise complete 
and most informative. 


*Art Blakey 
“The Drum Suite ”’ 
**** The Sacrifice (Blakey) (b); Cubano Chant . 
(Bryant) (6); Oscalypso (Pettiford) (6); 
Nica’s Tempo (Gigi Gryce) (a2) ; D’s Dilemma 
(Mal Waldron) (a); Just For Marty (Hard- 


man) (a) 
(Philips 12 in. LP BBL7196—37s. 643d.) 


(a)—Jazz Messengers: Jackie ry (alto) ; 
Bill Hardman (tft); Sam Docke Spanky 
13/12/1958. 


De Brest (bass); Blakey (drs, A 
U.S.A. (Am. Columbia.) 
(6)—Blakey Percussion Ensemble : Blakey (drs) ; 
Oscar Pettiford (bass, ’cello); 
Jo Jones (drs) ; ** Wright (drs, 
tymps, etc); Can Sabu (bongos). 
22/2/1957. Do. (Do.) 

The title, “‘Drum Suite’, led to my 
approaching this record with some trepidation. 
Fortunately my worst fears were not realised. 
My attention was held for at least two-thirds of 
the Suite which takes up one whole side of the 
LP. The first part, Sacrifice, opens with African 
chanting over drums and is devoted entirely to 
various percussion instruments. Best of the 
three parts is Cubano Chant, which features some 
excellent piano by its composer, Ray Bryant, 
over Latin-American rhythm. West Indian 
rhythms are the basis of Oscar Peterson’s 
Oscalypso. Again we hear some excellent Ray 
Bryant and fine ’cello playing from Oscar. 
The last half of the piece, however, has a far 
too long interlude for the percussion, which 
becomes a bore after the first couple of minutes. 

Side 2 presents the late-1956 version of 
Blakey’s Jazz Messengers in three hard swinging 
numbers—two of them featuring lengthy drum 
solos. Alto, trumpet and piano solo on all three 
tracks with the honours going to Jackie 
McLean’s brittle saxophone inventions. Sam 
Dockery is an average pianist, whilst trumpeter 
Hardman sounds like Miles Davis without the 
latter’s brilliant melodic gifts. B.D. 


Sleeve Note: Edgar Jackson and Charles Fox. Full 
and interesting notes on tunes and musicians. 


*Dave Brubeck Quartet 
** Jazz Goes To Junior College ” 
****Bru’s Blues (Brubeck) (a2); These Foolish 
Things (Maschwitz) (a) ; The Masquerade 
Is Over (Allie Wrubel) (6); One Minute 
(Hood: Years (Brubeck) (b); St. Louis Blues 


(weenene a Lp? TFR6000—29s. 23d.) 
Me ny (pno); Paul Desmond (alto 
(bass); Joe Morello (drs). 
i) 9/7/1956. U.S.A. (Am. Columbia.) 

During the Modern Jazz Quartet’s recent 
British tour I mentioned the Brubeck Quartet 
to pianist-composer-arranger John Lewis. He 
said he was glad to hear that Brubeck had “‘ at 
last got a real drummer ’’, as he had always 
felt the rhythm section let the group down. 
The “‘ real drummer ” Lewis was referring to 
is Joe Morello, and the validity of Lewis's 
remarks is obvious from the first two bars of 
Bru’s Blues. The Quartet swings as it has never 
swung before. 

Probably due to Morello, two of the numbers 
—One Minute Worth Years and St. Louis Blues— 


); Norman 
(a) 1/7/1955, 





